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REBELLION AND TRADE IN BRAZIL. 


A Riauss E is a popular impression 


that the industrial 


prosperity of a country is bound up in its political 


condition, and that a nation in the throes of civil war is 


necessarily upon the point of bankruptcy. It is undoubt- 


edly true that industry may be seriously affected by the 


course of political events ; but it is not quite true when it 


is assumed that it is very completely dependent on even 


internal peace. ‘The rise or fall of industry is dependent 


upon laws that are mainly industrial in their origin and 


operations, and over which political events have only a 


secondary infl 


ence 
That 


war. Its 


This is illustrated in the current history of Brazil 


country is supposed to be in a condition of civil 


doughty admirals are knocking at the water-gates of its 


capital, or sailing up and down its coast with their ships 


down to n'ales wi suppressed thunder. 


Yet the mass of Brazilian o be quietly 


>) 1, y } ir ' 1 r ] ' 2rTe +} } i, ' 
attending to their lustri t h their usual 


assiduity. ‘The sugar- and co are at work, 


and, as we show elsewhere in production 


of rubber has been greater during last half year than 


in the corresponding period of the before, when 


year 


peace prevailed In other words, the rec eipts at Para 


during the months July-December were 22,759, pounds 


this year, against 21,153,000 pounds last year 


political 


We are apt to overrate the importance of the | 


manipulator, and to take him at his own valuation, often 


excessive and sometimes exorbitantly so. It is natural 


that he should hold himself at a high figure. Politics is 


his industry ; and the higher he can exalt its functions the 


greater his rewards in honors and material emoluments. 


But the great body of men find their rewards in supplying 
the world with its needs, and, whatever the political situa- 


tion, the demand for their services is not materially 


lessened. Even when political disturbances become acute, 
and withdraw men in large numbers from the factories to 


swell the muster of the politician's battalions, the worst 
that can happen to industry is apt to be no more than a 
a corresponding 


slight decline in production, offset by 


rise in the prices of products. Our own great civil war 


illustrated this truth in an eminent degree. The growth 
of population was doubtless somewhat retarded by that 
Sanguinary conflict ; but in all else the material advance 
of the decade which included the war will compare favor- 
ably with any other decade in our history, notwithstanding 
the great destruction of property which signalized its be- 
ginning. 

It is a good deal of a pity that men do not see more 
clearly the true foundations of our social order, because a 
misconception on this ground offers the opportunity for 
“ Where believe in witches, 


legislative mischief. men 


witches are,’’ says the old proverb, and it is largely be- 
cause men think that legislative bodies have the inherent 
gift of hocus pocus that they seem at times able to play 
the very devil with the market. But what after all is the 
extent of their influence ? How much, for example, will a 


tariff concern us when the operations of the market are 
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sufficiently profitable to enable all men to pay their taxes 
without wasting time in higgling over the really slight 
margin which makes the difference between high and low 
taxes? Tariffs at such times are only an annoyance,—a 
fly on the back of an elephant,—and taxes of every kind, 
though felt to be a perpetual nuisance, something largely 
superfluous among the levies for social administration, will 
be unconsidered and almost forgotten 

Brazil can fight the sort of war that she has engaged 
upon for a thousand years, and unless her politicians get 
out of money and pawn the nation for supplies the people 
will be little the poorer for their experiences. They would 
be little the poorer, indeed, even were the nation, politically 
considered, in pawn, for the production of rubber, coffee, 
sugar, and all agricultural and vegetable products, would 
still go on, and the demand for shoddy and gunpowder 
might even promote in time the building of a few factories 
to add something to the general resources. 

The spectacle in Brazil, therefore, however inconsequen- 
tial it may seem, is still of value for its lessons. Were the 
conflict acute it would become tragic, and in the contempla- 
tion of its horrors we might lose the chief point of the 
illustration. But there is just enough in the display to 
bring out in bold relief the fact that Brazil is stronger than 
either Peixoto, Mello, or Da Gama; and that the pros- 
perity of the country rests upon its industrial workers who 
are contributing to the public good by quietly promoting 
their own private interests. 

Perhaps these Brazilian patriots who represent the con- 
tending factions have their own uses. They do not 
appear to be of much use to Brazil; but they are figures 
in the pageant that is instructing the world, and they must 
be thanked for their contribution to the sum total of 
knowledge. They show how important it is to the poli- 
tician to succeed politically. His success or failure seems 
to be of little concern to the merchant of Rio, who goes 
on selling his goods over the counter while listening for 
the scream of shells overhead and the final pop and buzz 
of the exploding missile. But it isa subject of great con- 
cern to DaGama. It might signify the rewards of the 
successful courtier on the one hand or the block of the 
executioner or exile on the other 





A MACKEREL WITH A RUBBER COLLAR. 
R. C. H. DAVOL, of the Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 
sends THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD a clipping from 
Forest and Stream, which speaks of a curious find in the Cape 
Ann fish market, at Gloucester, Mass. It was nothing less than 
a mackerel with a rubber band around the body. The band 
had been put on the fish when quite small, and stayed there in 
spite of the rapid growth of the wearer. The fish’s body 
under the band did not grow, which caused a depression in the 
full grown body of about three inches in depth. The depression 
was covered with a healthy skin in no way unlike that on the 
rest of the body. The fish measured in length fourteen inches, 
diameter of body each side of the depression, seven and three- 
fourths inches, diameter of depression, five inches. The fish was 
undoubtedly in a healthy condition, and the band was sound 
and could be stretched like any other band. Mr, Davol adds 
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that in all probability it was one of the bands manufactured by 
their concern, to which we give the heartiest assent. 





PARA AND THE CIVIL WAR IN BRAZIL. 


She tHE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: I am of 

your opinion—expressed in an editorial in your last issue 
—as to the effect of the revolution in Brazil on the rubber trade. 
Still it is a pity that in Para, which was improving so rapidly, 
in the way of streets, parks, etc., so much money must now be 
expended in keeping up the State troops. I suppose that it is 
only to impress the people by making a show. I am sure that 
this foolish, unnecessary trouble will, at all events, be finished 
before it will ever affect materially either Para or Manaos. 

A CITIZEN OF PARA, 
New York, January 5s, 1804. 





WANTS A RUBBER FACTORY. 


tt rHE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: It has 
come to my knowledge that certain rubber manufactu- 
rers are thinking of changing their location, or creating new 
plants, and I should like to call their attention to our town of 
Norway, Maine. I do this partly because I remember how much 
interest you have taken in the town, at least in the black bass 
fishing in the lake, and feel assured that the goodwill you have 
absorbed will lead you to publish this. We have really one of 
the best locations in New England fora rubber manufactory. It 
is only forty-eight miles from Portland, has first class railroad 
facilities, and as you know isa liberal and enterprising town. 
We have also what few towns have, one of the finest water- 
powers in the state of Maine. Help is plenty, labor is cheap, 
and a first class concern would be warmly welcomed by both 
the capital and labor of the town. F. W. SANBORN, 


Norway, Me., Jan. 1, 1894. 





THE BUSINESS STILL GOES ON. 


N the city of Joplin, Missouri, exists a curious state of affairs. 
When the price-list for rubber shoes went into effect in 
1893, the retailers were much exercised because of the advance. 
The whole of them therefore, some twenty in number, formed an 
association and, under a forfeit of $100 each, pledged themselves 
not to buy a dollar’s worth of rubber boots or shoes. Up to the 
present time, so it is stated, none of them have weakened, and 
it looks asifthe Joplinites would have wet feet this winter. 





TO DISCOVERERS AND INVENTORS. 
HE attention of ingenious mortals is directed to the fact 
that the Franklin Institute, of Pennsylvania, grants cer- 
tain medals for meritorious discoveries and inventions. The 
first of these, the Elliot Cresson gold medal, may be granted for 
a discovery in the arts and sciences, or for the invention or im- 
provement of a useful machine, or for a process or combination 
of materials in manufactures, or for ingenuity, skill and perfec- 
tion in workmanship. In addition to this are the John Scott 
legacy and premium, $20 and medal of bronze, awarded by the 
city of Philadelphia, and referred to the committee on minor 
trusts of the Franklin Institute and the Edward Longstreth 
silver medal. For the above prizes, full directions as to the 
manner and form in which applications should be properly 
made, will be sent to those interested, on application to the 

Secretary of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VIEWS OF RUBBER-MEN ON RUBBER-TREE CULTURE. 


“SINCE its inception THe Inpia Rusper Worip has 
chronicled many attempts, in various parts of the 
world, at the cultivation of the rubber-tree. Amerti- 
can, English, German, and Mexican capital, has for twenty 
years past, been invested in schemes of this kind. Among 
all the investors, so far as we know, none have been either 


n 


rubber manufacturers or rubber importers. It is to be pre- 
sumed that these classes of business men would be espe- 
cially interested in plans that are designed, either to in- 
crease the present supply of crude gum, or to prepare it in 
better condition for the market. To learn therefore the 
feeling among American rubber-men, THe INDIA RUBBER 
Wor.pD asks leading importers and manufacturers, why 
they have no dollars invested in rubber-orchards. The 
interviews that follow answer the question, and are well 
worth reading. 
BELIEVES THERE ARE PLENTY OF TREES ALREADY PLANTED, 
Mr. George H. Hood, of the Boston Rubber Co., said : 
“ To tell the truth I do not know much about the business 
of rubber-growing. Asa rule, I am afraid of investments 
that are a long way from home. It is impossible to watch 
them, nor is it possible for one to know exactly in what 
condition they stand. Nature has been doing pretty well 
for the rubber manufacturers in the past. I understand 
that there are thousands of square miles of rubber forest, 
filled with trees all ready for tapping, that have never yet 
been touched. If that is so why plant more? Of course 
it may be that for some reason they are at present inacces- 
sible. 
one naturally inquires about the progress that has been 
made in this line of business. I don’t mean how many 
acres are planted, or what is done to further the growth of 
the trees, but how much money has been made in rubber 
I may be ignorant in this particular, but I have 
The British are 
They are ac- 


In seriously considering a problem of this kind, 


orchards ? 
never heard of a dollar thus earned. 
pretty good at this sort of experimenting. 
customed to doing business all over the world and are 
especially fitted for it, for they have been bitten in almost 
every conceivable line. They send men out for instance 
to start sheep farms, and in time they make money at it. 
They have, I understand, started rubber plantations, but I 
don’t know of one that has made a commercial success of 
it. If our people are to do this sort of thing, I should 
advise them to follow the English fashion, and summon 
the men home every year, and, seeing them face to face, find 
out what progress they are making. Another thing, aman 
in leaving civilization, and going to a country like Central 
America or South America, loses his business habits and is 
a remarkable man, if he does not pick up others that are 
a positive detriment to the interests that he is supposed to 
conserve. This point alone is enough to make a man 
cautious about investing in such schemes. Asa matter of 
fact, I have never had arubber plantation scheme brought 
tome. If I had I should look into it, from curiosity, if 


from no other motive, but should have to see considerable 
profit in it before I seriously entertained it.” 


ONLY NATIVES CAN MAKE IT PAY. 

Col. W. C. Winans, Treasurer of the Peerless Rubber 
Co. (New York), said: “ The plan may be a good one for 
people who live, and who always have lived, in the coun- 
tries where rubber is to be grown, but for a foreigner to 
try it, I don’t think it will pay. It will be much as it was 
in Florida orange orchards, There was a rush for them 
foratime. Northern people thought that they could run 
down there, establish an orchard and then come back here 
and live. All who tried this failed. Only those who could 
stay there and look after their own interests made money. 
Now there are very few who would, or could, take up a 
residence in the hot fever-stricken swamps where the rub- 
ber tree is at its best. As I said, the natives may do this 
work but I doubt if they will, while nature continues to raise 
trees for them without any planting. Personally I would not 
put ten cents into such a project, for I should be morally 
sure that I should never see it come back. As for planta- 
tions of rubber trees in Florida, I am sure they are not 
practical. Iam quite familiar with that country, and am 
somewhat interested in Indian River lands, but they are 
not adapted to profitable growing of rubber.” 


WHY NOT CULTIVATE COAL? 


George Watkinson, President of the Colchester Rubber 
Co., said : ‘‘ Why don’t I interest myself in the cultivation 
of rubber? Let me answer this by asking a question in 
turn. Why don’t I go into the cultivation of coal? In 
other words, what is the use of doing what is already well 
done? If by cultivation one could produce a rubber that 
was finer in grade than fine Para, that would accomplish 
results that cannot now be reached with that gum, it might 
pay to cultivate it. Fruits by cultivation grow better and 
better, and, in addition, we get varieties of special excel- 
lence that That is not so in the 
culture of the rubber tree I imagine. No artificial planta- 
tion can furnish a better rubber than that which comes 
from the great swamps of the Amazon country. ‘ Nothing 
in it’ is my impression, although I do not pretend to pos- 


nature never furnishes. 


sess infinite knowledge on the subject.” 


WAS OFFERED A LAND GRANT FOR RUBBER PLANTING, 


Mr. J. O. Stokes, Treasurer of the Home Rubber Co. 
(Trenton, N. J.), said: ‘So:ae years ago a relative of 
mine had an exceedingly strong pull with one of the Cen- 
tral American governments, and was offered as large a 
grant of land as he wished, and one that should be directly 
adapted for the cultivation of rubber trees. He at once 
communicated with me, and we gathered what information 
we could as to the feasibility of the plan. At first I was 
very much taken with it, but when I came to look into the 
matter carefully, and discovered that the native laborers 
who would have to run the plantation were men that could 
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not be depended upon, and further that there seemed to 
be no one who knew the business absolutely, and that the 
result of the investment was something that one could not 
predict with any degree of certainty, I gave it up. Ido 
not honestly believe at the present time there is any money 
to be made in rubber planting. Of course my decision 
may be erroneous, but at the same time I should not be 
willing personally to put a dollar into rubber orchards.” 
LIKE JULES VERNE’S STORIES. 

Mr. Emmett A. Saunders, Superintendent of the Candee 
Rubber Co., said: “I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the articles that have been printed in Tue INp1A 
Russer Wor op relative to rubber planting. They are 
good reading, but after all, they strike me as being of the 
same order as Jules Verne’s writings,—that is something 
from which one gets a great deal of pleasure while read- 
ing, but of no practical use. I believe it would be about 
as easy to try to import the lands, and place them in the 
United States, as it would be to successfully operate a 
large rubber plantation.”’ 

THE ALMIGHTY'S ORCHARDS SUFFICIENT. 

Mr. George A. Alden said : “I know pretty thoroughly 
from whom our rubber comes and we are not receiving any 
from rubber orchards. I have heard of these schemes for 
years. The British have spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars at Assam, in installing rubber orchards and taking 
the best care of them that they knew how, and I believe 
that that money has been sunk. I know that they sent 
plants from the Kew gardens, and they had experts in this 
business follow the matter up from year to year. What is 
the use of trying to do what the Almighty has already done 
so well for us? There are plenty of rubber trees and, in 
my time or yours, there is no danger that they will be ex- 
hausted. I think so far that the native gatherers have 
only touched the fringe of the great rubber countries where 
there are millions of trees all ready to be tapped.” 

NO COMMERCIAL NECESSITY FOR RUBBER PLANTING. 

Mr. William A. De Long, lately of De Long, Betts & Co. 
(New York), brokers in crude rubber, explained the matter 
thus, after saying that he neither owned nor knew of any- 
body else owning a dollar's worth of property in India- 
rubber plantations in South America or Central America : 
“ The reason why money is not put into the different schemes 
of rubber plantations, is that the chances of deriving any 
profit from them are improbable and exceedingly remote. 
The character of the people and the general conditions of 
the countries, climatic, industrial, and political, preclude 
totally an attempt to systematize the rubber- gathering in- 
dustry and carry it on in such a regular way as plantations 
require. The Indian will not work on a plantation; he is 
accustomed to the uncertain, irregular, dangerous methods 
with which we are familiar from the descriptions of rub- 
ber-gathering, and he will not abandon his bush, nor will 
he submit to new methods. It is impossible to get these 
wild rubber-gatherers to try soap or a tool at all different 
from that which they are in the habit of using in obtaining 
and coagulating the rubber ; judge, then, how impractica- 


ble it would be to change the whole course of his life, to 
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revolutionize the entire method of his work. No, the ex- 
citement, the risks, the uncertainty, the independence, will 
not be exchanged by the uncivilized Indians for regular 
employment and wages and working under discipline. As 
to imported labor from other countries, in the first place, 
you will find great difficulty in inducing anybody to go out 
there, and in the second, should you succeed in taking out 
a lot of workers, your trouble and expense will be wasted. 
In a very short time the foreign imported laborers will 
acquire the lazy habits of the natives and prove just as 
unmanageable. The hot climate, the ease with which one 
can obtain the necessary food, and the example of the peo- 
ple around, high and low, will demoralize and spoil the 
most active, energetic, disciplined man. Why, even edu- 
cated and refined Europeans are unable to withstand the 
insidious influence of the surrounding conditions. They 
gradually lose all the qualities requisite to success in the 
struggle for life, and become indolent, irregular, careless, 
and incapable of enterprise or sustained work. In addi- 
tion to this, you have the constant political disturbances 
and disorders, which render the law of those countries a 
farce, and property uncertain. Every change of rulers 
means new methods of grabbing under the form of taxa- 
tion ; the law is twisted to suit the interest of the rulers. 
That those countries should want foreign capital to seek 
investment there, is natural. Every dollar is welcome to 
them, but ninety-nine out of every hundred investment 
schemes in mines, navigation, railroads, plantations, etc., 
are doomed to failure. During the past twenty years there 
has been considerable talk of rubber plantations, and I am 
cognizant of one or two practical schemes in this line that 
were started with confidence and that ended in smoke. 

“And then you must remember that, as a matter of sim- 
ple fact, there is no commercial necessity for rubber plant- 
ing. The rubber forests are boundless, inexhaustible. 
Hardly the fringe has yet been exploited. It is natural 
that the most accessible places should be attacked first, 
but as soon as these are exhausted, others will be rendered 
accessible. You hear now and then that this rubber-cen- 
ter or that is exhausted, but you find that each such place 
goes on increasing its output year after year. It is safe to 
say that not one-tenth of the rubber bearing area has so 
far been explored. The rest is simply unknown, unex- 
plored land. Under such circumstances, what practical 
commercial necessity is to be subserved by rubber planta- 
tions? Considering the obstacles in the way of such 
plantations, there is no profit in any such enterprise.” 

RUBBER FORESTS APPARENTLY INEXHAUSTIBLE. 

A representative of W. R. Grace & Co. (New York) ex- 
pressed himself as follows on the subject : “ There is very 
little American capital invested in rubber plantations in 
Central and South America or elsewhere. We know of but 
one or two instances of American interest in such planta- 
tions. But we understand that English, French and Ger- 
man capital has sought that branch of investment more 
largely than we have done. The chief, and perhaps only, 
reason why American capital has neglected that sphere is 
that the supply of rubber is abundant enough to meet, not 
only all present demands, but those reasonably to be an- 
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ticipated in the future. Rubber has fallen in price during 
the last twenty years, instead of advancing. The rubber 
forests are apparently inexhaustible, and a scarcity of rub- 
ber or an inadequate supply seems out of the question. 
Of course a time may come, in the distant future, when the 
rubber forests will become exhausted, but men are not as 
a rule far-sighted enough to think of and act upon such 
remote possibilities. ‘The business man cannot see any 
pressing need for rubber plantations, or any chance for 
benefit in them. Should, however, such a need arise, it 
will doubtless be found perfectly practicable to carry on 
rubber planting on a large scale. The problem of obtain- 
ing disciplined labor is not very formidable. Look at the 
sugar, coffee and cocoa plantations ; they do not seem to 
suffer from any lack of labor. The fact is simply this: 
what cannot be obtained in a wild state is cultivated, and 
rubber would be cultivated if it were necessary to do so. 
But to-day no necessity for rubber plantations exist, and 
therefore no capitalist or merchant pays any attention toit.” 





EXPERT TESTIMONY IN THE ACID PATENT SUITS. 


A GREAT volume of testimony has been taken in the 
last five years in the suit between the Chemical 
Rubber Co. and the Goodyear Metallic Rubber Shoe Co. 
It has been suggested that brief extracts from this testi- 
mony would be of interest to the rubber trade, and the 
following article is the first instalment of this matter. In 
the testimony for the defense, JAMES BENNETT ForsyTH, 
General Manager of the Boston Belting Co., appeared 
before B. F. Lee, attorney for the complainant and T. H. 
Hubbard, for the defendant. His testimony covered some 
forty-five printed pages. As many of the questions and 
answers related to matters not germane to the subject in 
hand, the testimony is much abridged. Mr. Forsyth tes- 
tified that when he was fourteen years old he entered the 
employ of the Boston Belting Co., and was made assistant 
superintendent in 1862. He recalled a shed in the yard of 
the Boston Belting Co., (which was removed in ’62) in which 
the acid process was used. There was in the shed an iron 
tank which was lead lined and fitted with steam pipes, two 
rectangular tanks, also lead-lined, two half hogsheads and 
numbers of carboysholdingacid. He recalled the fact that 
the men who worked at these tanks wore rubber aprons, 
gloves and boots, and that their hands were constantly 
seamed and cracked by the action of acid. The goods 
treated by this process were old boots and shoes which 
were cut up, or torn to pieces on a grinder, and were then 
put in the acid-bath to destroy the fiber. The acid 
residuum was taken from the tanks and put in a pit ia the 
yard where it was covered up to keep it from doing harm. 
Mr. Forsyth gave the name of the supply man who sold 
themthe acid. Healso referred to the fact that when E. H. 
Clapp started his reclaiming plant at Hanover, that he 
sold him the grinders that he used in that plant, and that 
his brother went to Hanover and set the mills in place. 
Mr. E. H. CLapp gave testimony that covered some 
sixty-five printed pages. His testimony was given before 
Livingston Gifford for the defense, and B. F. Lee for the 
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complainant. Mr. Clapp testified that he began business 
in 1871, and that he first used what was known as “ Streeter’s” 
process, in which all waste-rubber was ground fine, and 
boiled in soap and water. Afterwards instead of the soap 
and water, tallow was added, as it was found that it was 
merely the grease that was needed to soften the vulcan- 
ized scrap. When the boiling was finished new rubber and 
litharge were added, and the compound was sheeted and 
sold. The process was abandoned because it was found 
that it was not an absolute success. He also tried strip- 
ping the rubbér from old gum shoes, after boiling one- 
half hour, but this was found too expensive, and was 
abandoned. Mr. Clapp testified that he knew of the acid 
process in 1872, his attention being called to it by Mr. For- 
syth who spoke of it as having been used by the Boston 
Belting Co. for years. He himself knew personally, for 
years before, that sulphuric acid would destroy cotton 
fiber, and that it was used in extracting it from mixtures of 
cotton and wool. In 1871 and 1872 Mr. Clapp was the 
only person selling recovered rubber in the United States, 
and from 1874 to 1876 he began to sell samples to the 
rubber shoe companies. He had used the chemical pro- 
cess since 1887, and at the time his testimony was taken, 
one-fourth of his product was recovered rubber made by 
the chemical process. He testified that, in his judgment, 
the rubber produced by the chemical process was of a 
lower grade than that by the mechanical process, and the 
grade was also shown by the price, as chemical rubber 
brought 8 cents and mechanical rubber 1o cents a pound. 
The rubber produced by the chemical process was harder 
than that produced by the other, and was affected more 
or less by the acid, and so that during devulcanization it 
was customary to add (in order to make it soft) the res- 
iduum obtained from petroleum manufacturers, or palm, or 
other oils. In his opinion the life of chemical rubber was 
not equal to that of mechanical rubber. In answer to an 
inquiry, he gave it as his judgment that spontaneous com- 
bustion sometimes occurred where chemical rubber was 


used in manufacturing goods. 





HEAD-HUNTING RUBBER-GATHERERS. 


a rest two years ago Mr. Reimers, of the firm of 

Reimers & Meyer, gave an order to one of his agents in 
South America to secure for him a certain curiosity. The 
other day two were delivered to him. These curiosities are 
nothing less than human heads, one of an Indian man, the 
other of a woman. It seems, that in the Alto Maranon, the 
Ahrearre were formerly constantly at war with the Huamvisas. 
When they killed or captured one of their enemies they cut off 
his head, carefully extracted the bones of the skull piece by 
piece, and, by a secret tanning process, sbrunk the fleshy part 
down until the whole head was about the size of an apple. So 
skilfully was this done, and so carefully was the law of propor- 
tion observed, that the features remained practically the same. 
Nor was the hair in any way disturbed. When finished a cord 
was run through the lips, and it adorned the belt of the victori- 
ous warrior, hanging as scalps do from the girdle of a North 
American Indian. This strange art of head embalming isa 
thing of the past and the products of it exceedingly rare and 


costly. 
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VIEWS OF RUBBER-MEN ON THE TARIFF CHANGES. 


WILL FOREIGN CONNECTIONS 


R. C. D. PLACE, of the Metropolitan Rubber Co. 

M (New York), said: “ My father and grandfather 
were Republicans, and I also am of the same 
political persuasion. I believe in the McKinley bill, but, 
as far as my business is concerned, I don’t care a cent 
what is done in the way of reducing the tariff. It can't 
hurt me if the duties are ad va/oremed down to nothing. 
It hurts my help to be sure, but they wanted a change, 
and they ought to have it, if only to teach them a lesson 
We can always import goods that we cannot 


USE THEIR 


in voting. 
afford to make, and as we know the trade, we can always 
market them. We have some excellent foreign connec- 
tions, and if we are forced to it by the Wilson, or any 
other bill, shall take advantage of the fact. You will re- 
member that once before that we went into the market 
with a line of goods that for style, finish and price par- 
alyzed some of our competitors. Why we handled one 
garment, a reversible serge that was laid down here at 
$1.13, which, the best we could do, would cost us at least 
$1 to make up, if the materials had been presented to us. 
English manufacturers put out their work to the owners of 
sweat-shops. Little girls make coats for some of these 
contract laborers, at 3d a coat, and of course we can't get 
American labor anywhere near as cheap as that.” 

HIM 


Mr. Young, President of the Rubber Co. 
(Boston), said: “I must confess that I do not view the 
passage of the Wilson bill with the alarm that many mani- 
fest. 
without numbers of amendments 


THE WILSON BILL DOES NOT ALARM 


Columbia 


In the first place, it won't pass the Senate anyhow 
As far as a lower duty 
We 


shall get our cloths so much the cheaper, and as we can 


on wool is concerned, it ought to be in our favor. 


buy rubber as low as any nation in the world, and fur- 
ther as labor is but a small item in the cost of mackintoshes, 
compared with the materials of which they are made, I am 
sure we shall not be so badly off. It will hurt makers of 
cheaper goods I suppose, but we | Mr. Young here spoke 
of his own goods in terms that we dare not quote knowing 
his conscientious scruples against advertising.| “Our Mr, 
Reed tells me that one foreign manufacturer, who estab- 
lished a rubber clothing plant here when the McKinley 
bill was passed, has gone to Europe to arrange to have his 
American factory shut up, and will, after the passage of 
the Wilson bill, ship his goods from the other side all made 
up. This may be so, and it may be that his American fac- 
tory did not pay and would have been closed anyway.” 


SUGAR BOUNTIES BOUGHT RUBBER CLOTHING. 

Mr. Davenport, Vice-President of the Missouri Rubber 
Co. (St. Louis), was seen at the United States Hotel, Bos- 
ton, and said: “I am a protectionist as far as the rubber 
clothing business is concerned, and think the McKinley 
bill was just what the industry needed. As a matter of 


course therefore, I do not believe that the Wilson bill will 


be any help to us. (Quite lately I made a trip through 
Louisiana, and had the best three weeks’ trade that I ever 
had in my life in that section. It was all due to the im- 
petus given to the sugar industry by the McKinley bill. 
The people down there had gone into sugar, and, as they 
were helped and protected, had made money, which they 
were all ready to spend. I therefore got my share. If 
the Wilson bill goes through, which I doubt, I shall avoid 
that territory as the people won’t have money, and won't 
therefore be able to purchase our goods.” 


POINTS LINSEED-OIL. 

Mr. Charles Sawyer, of the firm of H. M. Sawyer & Co., 
(oil clothing manufacturers, Cambridge), said: ‘‘ The 
Wilson bill is all right only it does not go far enough. 
We use large quantities of linseed oil (something by the 
way that many of the rubber manufacturers use thousands 
of dollars worth yearly) and we have to pay far more than 
itis worth in the markets of the world. The manufac- 
turers of this oil, in the United States, have a very strong 
trust. There are in it about fifty manufacturers, and 
about as many more are outside of it. Now the trust and 
the outsiders have a meeting in Chicago every week, and 
fix the price on the seed high enough to net themselves 
an enormous profit. Then they buy up most of what is 
in sight and ship it to England, selling it as lowas Calcutta 
seed in order to get rid of it. They make us pay 55c. for 
oil that sells in England at 30c. I should not object toa 
duty of roc. a gallon on this oil, as we could then buy it for 
43c. a gallon here, but anything more than that is robbery. 
It is particularly hard on us, as we ship oil clothing all 
over the world, and have to make it with oil that costs us 
25c. a gallon more than it costs our foreign competitors. 
We get trade because our goods are better than theirs, but 
we have to do business at a very close margin. If we 
had free oil, or even a low duty on oil, it would help our 


FOR PURCHASERS OF 


business amazingly.” 


LABORERS WILL BE THE GREATEST SUFFERERS. 


Mr. Seaman Klous, President of the Boston Gossamer 
Rubber Co., said: “ That Wilson bill as it affects the 
mackintosh trade and indeed many other lines, is an out- 
rage. It will be a blow to the business from which it will 
not recover in twenty-five years. I was born in Europe, 
but since I landed in this country a poor boy, I have been 
an American heartand soul, The trouble with this country 
is that it is too prosperous. Like ancient Rome it is rich 
and proud, and must be humbled and the lesson will be 
brought about by our own foolishness. We are throwing 
away our chances to continued prosperity. Our laborers 
by voting for low tariff and free trade are simply voting to 
have their wages cut down to European standards. Poor 
fools! they will suffer when they have to live on one 
eighth, yes one tenth of what they now earn. I know 


what I am talking, for I well remember years ago travel- 
ing in Europe and finding that a first class man in Russian 
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cities received $1.50 a week and board. In Hamburg the 
highest salaries are $3 a week and board. In free-trade 
England, a skillful man will get in London $5 a week and 
board himself. A friend, just back from the Continent, 
tells me of wages in Bremen, for skilled help, that are 
but 25 cents a day. Why, when the railways are snowed 
in up in that country, they can hire all the help they want 
at shovelling at 6 cents a day. It is our laborers who will 
suffer, and still they vote for a reduction in wages, and the 
closing of the mills.” 
AMERICAN GOODS EQUAL TO FOREIGN. 

J. H. Lane, of J. H. Lane & Co. (New York), who supply 
a great deal of cloth to manufacturers of rubber clothing, 
said: ‘ We thoroughly believe in the principle of protect- 
ing the industries of our own country and our own labor. 
The Wilson bill has already unsettled business to a great 
extent, and if they go on with it, widespread distress 
will follow. It is a mistake to attribute the present indus- 
triai depression to the traces of the financial panic. The 
tariff agitation is directly and entirely responsible for it. 
The McKinley bill of 1890 stimulated home trade and pro- 
tected our labor by diminishing importation of foreign 
goods ; the Wilson bill, by welcoming foreign competition, 
will have the opposite effect. The talk about the superiority 
of foreign fabrics is groundless. We manufacture goods 
of the same quality as the foreigners. Of course when 
people want cheaper grades, the American manufacturers 
supply them. Any supply of cheaper goods is in response 
to a demand for them, but we can certainly manufacture 
the finer grades as successfully as anybody. Thereal reason 
why there is a market here for foreign goods, and why 
under any tariff goods are imported, is that some people are 
partial to foreign goods just because they are foreign, and 
they will pay higher prices to gratify this foolish desire. 
But there is no substantial reason behind the preference 
for foreign goods. As to the pretence that a low tariff has 
to be passed in obedience to the popular will as expressed 
in the last congressional election, it would be plausible if 
it were not clearly apparent that the people have changed 
theirattitude sincethen. They were humbugged into voting 
for a low tariff, but now they perceive their mistake, and 
were they to vote to-day the result would be different. 
The Democratic party ought to realize this and desist from 
the attempt to impose a discredited policy. Because a 
man wants to cut his throat one minute, it does not follow 
that he must do it after he sees the folly of it.” 


“4 MENACE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND LABOR,” 

Mr. Butler, of the Butler Hard Rubber Co. (New York), 
said: “I do not think there is any use of discussing the 
subject now in trade journals. We must do our work at 
Washington. Our opinion is known there. There is not 
aman on the Democratic side.of this Congress who is not 
aware that every American manufacturer is firmly opposed 
to the Wilson bill. Every lowering of duties isa blunder, 
a menace to American industry and labor. But the framers 
of this bill care nothing about their country and its in- 
terests. ‘hey would like to see wages at seventy-five cents 
a day and the country flooded with foreign goods. So far 
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as hard rubber is concerned, the reduction is not heavy, 
only 5 per cent. and that will affect but a few things. But 
the principle is the important thing.” 


MR. KALISH ASKS WHY ? 

Mr. Kalish, of the India Rubber Comb Co. (New York), 
said: “I have but little tosay on the subject. I would 
only ask the legislative gentlemen who have framed the 
bill one simple question : ‘Why ?’ Why have you reduced 
the duties on hard rubber goods five per cent? Can you 
show any reason for it; were you, in fact, governed by 
any reason? The reduction is slight, and we don’t mean 
to make any complaint on the score of the reduction as 
such. Wedo not want a higher rate of duty than the 
present, and we do not favor a lower rate. We desired 
simply to be let alone. But since the duty was reduced, it 
is interesting to find out just why the step was deemed 
necessary. Asa matter of fact, had the tariff-refoiming 
gentlemen examined the subject, had they yiven it any 
practical investigation, they would have found that there 
was far more reason and piopriety in ingreasing the duty 
on hard rubber than in lowerirg it. More hard rubber 
goods are imported than aay otker kind of rubber goods. 
Now, there are just two elements to be taken into account: 
the crude material, and the labor. But the proportion of 
the labor element to that of the crude material is greater 
in the manufacture of hard rubber than in almost any other 
industry. The protection consequently goes to labor and 
is needed on account of the differences between wages here 
and abroad. How, then, can the reduction be justified. It 
was made without an examination of the conditions and 
without reference to the justice of the step. Duty on hard 
rubber goods was reduced simply because all duties had to 
be reduced in accordance with the general theory under 
which the new bill was framed. Such a course, however, 
is not reasonable or practical, and in the case of hard rubber, 
there is the simple unanswerable question : ‘Why ?’” 

BELIEVES IN THE PRINCIPLE OF TARIFF REDUCTION, 

Mr. Sonneborn, of the Goodyear Vulcanite Co. (New 
York), said: “‘ The reduction on hard rubber manufactures 
is so inconsiderable that the American trade is in no dan- 
ger of suffering any injury at all. Whether there was any 
particular reason for lowering the duty on hard rubber 
goods is a different question. Seeing that so much is al- 
ready imported in this line, it does not seem that the 
question can be answered in the affirmative. As to the 
proportion of labor to the crude material, it is about one- 
third,—which is more than in many other industries. But 
on principle I am inclined to favor tariff reduction, and 
hence do not quarrel with the taking off of the five per 
cent. from hard rubber manufactures.” 

PREDICTS LARGE IMPORTATIONS OF READY-MADE CLOTHING, 

A representative of J. Galt Smith & Co. (New York), 
who are in the business of supplying cloth to rubber 
manufacturers, said: “So far as the importation of cloths 
is concerned, the proposed reduction of fifteen per cent. 
is not going to produce any serious result on American 
trade. Of course the reduction is wholly without justifi 
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cation, and any effect which it can have must be bad as far 


as it extends ; but as a matter of fact, it will not injure us 


customers much. But there is one way in 


both 
subjec ted to great loss 


Under the present tariff the ad valorem 


or our very 


which our customers and ourselves are sure to be 


It is in the importation of ready 
made-up garments 
duty on mackintosh garments is sixty per cent. and the 
garment. ‘That gave 


specific duty alone is about $2 per 


the home market. 


duty is to be eliminated, and the ad valorem duty lowered. 


our manufacturer Now the specific 


[t is certain that the foreign manufacturers will make up 


garments in their own mills, where they pay foreign rates 


] 


of wages, and bring them over here all ready for sale, 
especially since even the ad valorem duty is not likely to 
be honestly and intelligently enforced. This deprives our 
workmen of employment and our manufacturers of busi- 


ness ang] pr It is this fear of impending loss of em- 


ployment, trade, and profits that has paralyzed our indus- 


with us otherwise. 


tries. There is,:nothjng, the matter 
Were it not-for a threat of a.low tariff, business would be 
as accive and -prospergus as it was.during the first six 


months of the year when the people did not realize 


that a disastrous policy was to be pursued by the Demo- 
cratic congress in earnest But as soon as the intentions 
of the cor press became clear depression ensued And 
it is impossible to see what is going to recoup us for this 
oss. When the ta s illy passed, business will find 
itself in worse condition than ever The present uncer 
tainty is bad eno gh, but the ertainty that will succeed it 
will be worse yet Was business paralyzed when the 
McKinley tariff was under discussion? No; because 
everybody understood that the duties were to be raised, 
and the manufacturer and work in could expect an im 
provement r: r than a depression It is different 
now, when a de ctive ta s expected. ‘The worst suf- 
ferers W be the workm« Che manufacturers and mer- 
chants will lose, are los but they have something to lose 
But with the workmen it is a question of daily bread and 
necessaries ol tile They w soon perceive the error 
inder which they \ l e las ngressional elections 
when they were ¢ e at S that the inulacturers 
ire tne enemies and that i profits come out of the 
workmen's pockets Meantime the business outlook is 
most disco ig Vv 
EM MEA? }, SAYS MR, HOOD 

Mr. G ge H. Hood, Treasurer of the Boston Rubber 
{ Sa \s far as I can see, provided of course the bill 
goes through as it is, we sha e practically where we were 
under the McKinley bill,—a little worse off perhaps. To 
ye sure we are in better shape to make mackintoshes than 
we were before, for we are in the business now and know 
sins and outs. If the foreigners were pressing us hard 
we could by pus ystyic it were popular and selling 
near cost discourage them but, even at best, it would be 
a bitter fight Chis means nothing. I know 
that goods are billed at one-third off as a regular thing, 
and when the buyer comes to settle fifty per cent. is added 
is a matter of course Chis is an English trick, and at 
present we are powerless to prevent it I don’t suppose 
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that there is anything that comes from England now that 
is not undervalued, but our tariff menders do not take this 
But as I said before no bill will be 
Many of the Democrats do not want 


into consideration. 
passed at present. 
free wool, others < in favor of oth ductions in tk 
:ree wool, others are not tn favor of other reductions in the 
bill, and until the party whip is cracked pretty loudly there 
will be no agreement.” 


FROM AN “ MACINTOSH ” MANUFACTURER. 


Mr, J. Elton, Secretary of Charles Macintosh & Co. 
(Manchester, England), was seen at the Everett House, 
and hesaid: “ From the standpoint of an English business 


ENGLISH 


man, in general, I can say that the new tariff bill will 
benefit you Americans more than it can possibly benefit 
To be sure, a high 
tariff injures your foreign competitors, and it would seem 


any class of foreign manufacturers. 


have a freer-trade 
But this, after all, is only a superficial view. By 


to be to their immediate interest to 
policy. 
excluding us from your own market, you exclude your- 
selves from the other markets of the world. We cannot 
compete with you here under a high tariff, but neither can 
In the long 


run, we are bound to lose from a liberal trade policy on 


you compete with us in the other markets. 
your part. For a short time, for a year or two, say, we 
would doubtless do a bigger business with you and make 


considerable money 


But if you are at all enterprising, 
at the end of the two years you would prove our severest 
competitor everywhere. Your resources, your vast terri- 
tory, your enterprise and skill would make you the lead- 
A selfish 
view would certainly prompt us to favor your continuing 
But fact is fact, and 
every keen manufacturer and business man must perceive 
With free raw material 
and a low duty on everything you need to import, you can 


ing traders, and we should all be left behind. 
this suicidal policy of a high tariff. 
the truth of the view I express. 


easily obtain supremacy in all the markets of the world. 
Now, as to the special interests of the firm I am connected 
with. Prior to the McKinley bill, we did a large business 
with you. We popularized the mackintosh in your coun- 


try. The McKinley bill injured us of course. Since its 
passage we have sold only the higher and finer grades of our 


mackintoshes here,—those grades which the wealthy pur- 


chase. For the cheaper grades there has been no market 
here. The Wilson bill will not put us in the condition we 


occupied prior to 1890. It would cost a great deal of work 
and money to rebuild the trade, and it is doubtful whether 
it would be safe to undertake such work of rebuilding. 
After a few years there might be another reversion toa 
But it is clear that the Wilson bill 
would improve matters for us to some extent. Still, we do 


We have other markets than 


high-tariff policy 


not depend much on it. 
yours, and we try to pursue the even tenor of our way, 
taking proper advantage of any changes that are favor- 
able to us.” 


4 “SUNDRIES” MAN ON THE WILSON BILL. 


Mr 
that he had paid next to no attention to the Wilson 
‘* The 
proposed reductions in the new tariff bill do not cause us 


Golterman, of Ellis & Golterman, New York, said 


bill, nor is he greatly interested in the subject. 
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any anxiety. We know we can compete with foreign 
manufacturers. We do so now in Canada, where our goods 
are of course subjected to import duties. Even if the re- 
ductions were greater in our line of goods than they are, 
we should have no occasion to feel uneasy. We can carry 
on our business without troubling ourselves about the 
tariff tinkering that is going on; and the fact that we 
have paid no attention whatever to the new measure will 
convince you of our independence of this legislation.” In 
reply to a question, Mr. Golterman added that they do not 
export any goods to England or continental Europe. The 
markets of the United States and Canada amply suffice 
for them, and they have sought no trade elsewhere. 


rHINKS FOREIGN MACKINTOSHES SUPERIOR TO AMERICAN: 


J. H. Eilback, of the J. F. White Co., New York, was seen 
and asked how importers supplying the mackintosh trade 
with material view the proposed tariff. ‘While I have not 
made a thorough study of the measure, I think that some 
things are pretty certain and obvious: the domestic manu- 
facturers cannot but suffer. The rubber-men have noth- 
ing to complain of, it would seem. While the duties on 
manufactured articles imported from abroad are to be re- 
duced to a greater or less extent, their fabrics and mate- 
rial are also to be reduced all round. They will get their 
cloth, linings, buttons, chemicals, etc., cheaper than they 
do to day, since on all these duties will be lowered. It is 
my impression that the aggregate reductions on their raw 
material will compensate them for the loss of protection 
on the finished foreign products, like mackintoshes, boots, 
shoes, etc. But the domestic manufacturers who supply 
the rubber-men with materials will manifestly be injured. 
Even under the present high tariff, you see, we import and 
sell a great deal of the foreign manufacturers’ products ; 
the attempt of the McKinley bill to discourage importa- 
tions having failed, and the high duties having proved in- 
sufficient to bar out foreign goods. It follows as a matter 
of course that a lowering of duties will encourage importa- 
tion and give the foreign manufacturers greater advan- 
tages.” 

“ How do you account for this ability of the foreigners 
to sell goods here and compete successfully with our own 
manufacturers, in spite of high tariffs and other obstacles 
to foreign trade here?” Mr. Eilback was asked. 

“The secret lies in the superiority of the goods made by 
the foreign manufacturers. Their cloths are more suitable 
to the needs of the rubber-men, and their finish, styles, 
and processes are better. Americans have not learned 
to do these things as well as they can do them. It is gener- 
ally true that, when we Americans undertake to do a thing, 
we speedily excel our competitors, but the facts show that 
it is not always the case. In the highest grades of goods 
of various kinds the foreign manufacturers are ahead of 
us. Of course the McKinley tariff was a serious blow to 
the trade in imported goods, and at first the importers 
suffered. But as time passed, we adapted ourselves grad- 
ually to the new conditions, and the improvement has 
been steady. Before the financial panic business was 
good, in spite of the high duties. But the panic came, 
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and the business depression which followed is not over 
yet. No sooner was the financial question settled than 
this tinkering with the tariff was entered upon. Now, we 
can do business under any tariff, high or low, and we really 
do not care much what bill they pass. The important thing 
is that there should be no uncertainty, delay, waste of time, 
and fear of perpetual meddling. Nobody knows when the 
new tariff will come into force. Meanwhile no business 
can be done. Do you imagine we can offer any terms, 
quote prices, or make sales to American manufacturers ? 
We do not know what the prices will be, and everybody is 
waiting. Of course the Democratic majority in Congress 
was obliged to frame a new tariff bill, but it could not 
have been blamed if it had postponed action until busi- 
ness had had time to recover from the effects of the panic. 
Some time should have been allowed to pass without any 
change. 

“As to the Wilson bill itself, while it is not a radical 
measure, the probability is that during its discussion in 
Congress many changes will be made in the direction of 
increasing rather than diminishing the amount of protec- 
tion afforded by it. You see, it is one thing to deal with 
the question ina theoretical, broad, national manner, as is 
the case in party platforms and election campaigns, and 
quite another thing to come down to concrete, practical 
work. Then the tariff really becomes a local issue, or 
rather a bundle of conflicting local issues. The same man 
who votes for a low tariff becomes nervous when a practi- 
cal effort is made to cut down the duties on the industry he 
is dependent upon for his living, and his ardor for reform 
disappears. Our congressmen will hear from their respec- 
tive constituents, and after the holidays, when they get at 
work, there will be a surprising number of converts to 
higher duties. Iam not prepared to say that tariff reduc- 
tion will prove an unmixed good. As importers, we like to 
sell all the foreign goods we can, of course, but if the pur- 
chasing power of the American workman should really be 
affected, the importer would not be benefited at all by the 
change. Theimporter sells foreign goods, but he lives in 
America, and his patrons are Americans. Anything that 
injures them will injure him, in the long run at least. The 
popular impression that the interests of the importer and 
the home manufacturer conflict is only superficially correct. 
Certainly the Wilson bill is not a radical measure, but 
protests against it are already heard, and more will come. 
What its real effect will be remains to be seen. Only the 
event will throw light upon that aspect of the question.” 


FAVORS THE WILSON BILI AND ONDEMNS MCKINLEY’S, 


T. W. Stemmler, importer of mackintoshes and other 
goods (New York), expressed himself as follows: “I am 
satisfied with the Wilson bill as it stands. ‘The reductions 
are moderate, and what is to the interest of all is a moder- 
ate tariff. It isthe duty of the Democratic party to re- 
store the condition that prevailed prior to the unwarran- 
table passage of the unjust McKinley bill. Business was 
then prosperous, and there was absolutely no excuse for 
disturbing it. But it was disturbed, in obedience to the 
commands of a small number of powerful organizations of 
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manufacturers, and the result was a great decline of all 
industry and commerce. Take the mackintosh line. We 
were the first to introduce it in this country. We spent 
large sums of money in advertising the mackintosh and in 
informing the people of the nature and advantage of the 
garment. Suddenly the McKinley bill came and paralyzed 
the business. Under the present tariff it does not pay to 
import the genuine and real article. The cheap garments 
manufactured here ought to sell at half the price that they 
now bring, but competition having been eliminated by the 
prohibitory duties, the domestic manufacturers have the 
field virtually to themselves. The foreign houses that 
prefer to be honest, conservative, and loyal to their cus- 
tomers will not offer any cheap and poor garments under 
the name of the genuine article, and hence they simply lose 
the trade. A high tariff encourages the production of 
cheap, poor stuff, of shoddy and worthless articles. It is 
not that the domestic manufacturers cannot do better. 
They can, doubtless, but they have to be driven to it by 
sharp competition. All this cry for a ‘home market’ is 
the result of a desire to have a monopoly of the field. By 
a high tariff, the foreign competitor is got rid of, while the 
small men at home are crowded out by the formation of 
powerful organizations. America is no place for small 
men, for young and enterprising men with small capital. 
Let such a man start in the manufacturing business, and 
he will be undersold and speedily crushed. The powerful 
concerns can afford to lose money for a while; as soon as 
they have driven off the competitors, they can raise prices 
and make big profits. This could not be done if the home 
market were not given over to their exclusive control by 
tariffs like that of McKinley. In England and Continental 
Europe the small manufacturers are able to hold their own, 
because there is no way of finding out just where they sell 
their product. The world is their market, and their com- 
petition cannot be prevented. Here it is easy to find out 
who the customers are of a small manufacturer, to send 
salesmen to them with samples, and obtain their patronage. 
[t iseasy control of the market that our manufacturers 
desire. But the interests of the workmen, the general 
buying public, and the small business men are decidedly 
opposed to this policy. The Wilson bill will give an im- 
petus to business, and will injure no one who does a legiti- 
mate business. It will check some rank robbery of the 
public, and will end the reign of shoddy and cheap stuff. 
The people should get good quality for their money, and 
this can only be secured by competition. 

“It is unfortunate of course that the tariff revision should 
come just now, when the people are suffering from the 
effects of the panic ; but revision has to be made, and it is 
perhaps better to settle the question at once. A postpone- 
ment would not improve matters, while a do-nothing pol- 
icy is out of the question. The present high tariff must 
go. Only it is to be hoped that both parties will realize 
the imperative necessity of disposing of the matter with 
reasonable quickness. No waste of time should be suf- 


fered. We are in no condition to stand a repetition of the 
silver tactics. If the bill is passed speedily, the three 
years which it will have to demonstrate its merits in actual 
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practice, will, I think, amply show that a low tariff isa 
blessing for everybody except those who want to get rich 
in a few years at the expense of their fellows. We have had 
enough of high tariff; let us see what a low tariff will do.” 


FROM A FORMER IMPORTERS’ AGENT. 


Mr. Herman Kutnow, of Kutnow Brothers, New York, 
said: “ We represented an English mackintosh house at 
the time the McKinley bill was passed. That bill killed 
the importation of mackintoshes, and we gave that busi- 
ness up. Some of the English houses tried to start facto- 
ries here, but they have not been successful. But the 
American rubber manufacturers have really nothing to 
gain from a high tariff. In everything except the fabrics 
they excel the foreign manufacturers, and if they could 
import the fabrics under a low rate, they would be in a 
position to sell in all the markets of the entire world. 
With American machinery, processes, and workman- 
ship, we ought to thrive on competition; we shun it 
instead. This is a short-sighted policy. The American 
manufacturer is provincial yet. He is not enterprising 
and cosmopolitan enough. With free raw material, he 
could undersell everybody. In cut, shape, fit, and style 
no mackintosh is superior to our own manufacturers’ arti- 
cle. What has he to fear? The same is true of our boots 
and shoes, and indeed of everything. The timidity of our 
manufacturers is the natural result of working under the 
artificial conditions sustained by high tariffs. The manu- 
facturer who wants a high tariff only looks to his imme- 
diate, most direct, and apparent interests. With the true 
principles of permanent industry he is not familiar. Every 
man wants a tariff that will pay him more, and naturally 
the tariff that pleases one displeases another. How long 
can this unnatural state continue? And the worst feature 
of the matter is that there is no prospect of any final set- 
tlement. McKinley raised the tariff without any reason 
whatever, and business was unsettled. Now it has to be 
reduced again, and again business suffers. Should the 
Republicans obtain control again in 1896, duties will prob- 
ably be raised again, irrespective of the real requirements 
of industry. Do not the American manufacturers see the 
folly of this? To confine myself to the rubber trade, I 
have had enough experience to know that our rubber 
manufacturers are in no danger of losing anything under a 
low tariff. On the contrary, any tariff that will permit 
them to import fabrics, chemicals, and other materials, will 
swell the volume of their business. But one thing is cer- 
tain,—they will have to seek foreign markets as well as sup- 
ply the home market. The foreign manufacturer expects to 
sell his goods everywhere, while the American has to be 
compelled to go outside the home market. If you find that 
the rubber-men favor a high tariff, be sure they are short- 
sighted and governed by habit and prejudice rather than 
by a comprehensive knowledge of their possibilities and 
interests.” 





A WAGGIsH correspondent of THe INDIA Russer WorLD 
learns that some of the gas companies talk of putting 
pneumatic tires on their meters to make them run faster. 
He adds that the consumers are already “ tired.” 
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COLONEL W. G. WINANS. 


tle gentleman who appears in the accompanying portrait 

was born in New York about forty-seven years ago. 
He comes from a well-known New York family, his father hav- 
ing been president of the Hamilton Fire Insurance Co. Col. 
Winans’s business education was in the line of insurance. Pre- 
vious to his connection with the rubber trade he was for nine- 
teen years assistant secretary of the Hamilton company. At 
the breaking out of the war he enlisted as a private in Company 
A, Light Guards, of the Seventy-first Regiment, American 
Guard of New York city. He was promoted to adjutant and 
at the close of the war returned home as colonel of the regi- 


ment in which he enlisted. About four years ago he succeeded 
his brother H. S. Winans as treasurer of the Peerless Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. In social life he is very prominent, being a 
member of the Old Guard, the Union League, Civil Service, 
Colonial, and Lotus clubs. He is also a Mason and a member 
of George Washington Post, G. A. R. Col. Winans enjoys the 
good things of life and understands the art of entertaining and 
is a delightful raconteur. It has been his ambition to increase 
the business of the Peerless company largely, and that he has 
succeeded the present condition of the company plainly shows, 
The photograph shows him in the Old Guard regimentals. 
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CAUSES OF DECOMPOSITION IN INDIA-RUBBER PROOFED GOODS. 


By Percy Carter Bell, 
I. rHE EFFECT OF DYES AND MORDANTS ON INDIA-RUBBER, 
- HE causes of decomposition of India-rubber gar- 


ments are manifold, but by paying strict attention 

to the effect of chemical substances upon each 
other, a considerable amount of this annoyance may be 
explained and avoided. Decomposition or deterioration 
in almost all such cases is due to the ignorance displayed 
by those in charge of the compounding room of India- 
rubber factories. In other branches of industry, one will 
find at every turn, scientific men in charge of all the 
principal methods of procedure. Why then, should not 
science have a place in the India-rubber industry? 
much is done to-day by a mere rule of thumb method, 
causing 


Ifa 


manufacturer has a loss due to the deterioration of his 


Too 
endangering the reputation of rubber goods, 
endless disputes and a considerable waste of money. 


goods, he usually places the blame upon the manufacturer 
of the crude materials used in his various processes, when 
the whole trouble is probably due to his own ignorance of 
chemical effects brought about by introducing substances 
into his compounds which induce a gradual chemical 
decomposition, had 
the nature of the materials used, such disastrous results 


If care been taken to understand 


would never have taken place; and until he learns this, 
he will never be sure of the durability of his goods. 
be observed in selecting the 


There are 


Great discretion should 
right cloth for the process of rubber proofing. 
many cloth-manufacturers who do not understand the 
nature of India-rubber, and use in bleaching and dyeing 
chemicals that cause a secondary decomposition in the 
cloth, and the destruction of the fiber, called by the trade 
“burnt fiber.”” Sometimes this result is due to the im- 
proper mordanting and insufficient washing which leaves 
in the finished cotton fiber residuary chemical materials, 
that although they are harmless for ordinary purposes, 
in their effect rubber. Cases 


would be disastrous 


upon 
have come under the author's notice where Turkey-red 
dyed cotton-cloth has become quite rotten when subjected 
to the treatment of the India-rubber proofers ; spoiling 


the finished rubbered articles. ‘This destruction was due 


to over mordanting or having an excess of the mordant 
upon the fiber, which, coming in contact with sulphur or 
This 


hydrolysis is of the simplest character since the substance 


sulphur compounds, set up a hydrolytic action. 
acted upon has undergone a profound structural modifica- 
tion and being converted into a disintegrated mass of 
brittle fragments, renders the material void of elasticlty 
and strength. This fiber once disintegrated cannot by any 
known chemical means be restored to its natural condition, 
and the manufacturer must be ever on guard to prevent its 
existence, 

The fatty substances which are always found in finished 
cloth, are not injurious to rubber, providing they do not 
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exceed 3 per cent. by weight of the dried cloth. At the 
same time there is alwaysa risk attached to the use of such 
materials, for fatty substances are so widely different that 
it would be almost impossible to say what class of chemi- 
cal bodies they are the members of, and it is only under 
certain conditions that they can with certainty be located. 
The India rubber manufacturer should insist that thecloth 
supplied to him should be as free as possible from any fatty 
substances, at least it should not exceed the percentage 
given above. The action of fatty substances upon pure 
rubber is rather remarkable. The rubber in contact with 
it does not undergo a chemical decomposition, as would 
perhaps be expected, but it splits up or separates the 
molecular particles to such an extent, that the rubber be- 
comes more exposed to certain active principles which de- 
stroy it, and if it were not for this molecular separation, 
the longevity of the rubber goods would be increased. 

On examination, various fatty substances will be found 
in dyed cotton goods, the results of different processes of 
Perhaps their presence may be due tothe decom- 
position of soaps, or, as in the case of alizarine dyed fabrics, 
The dyeing and 
finishing of cotton or woolen fabrics cannot be carried on 
without these fatty substances, but they can be entirely re- 
moved by careful subsequent scouring and washing. In 


dyeing. 


to the actual presence of vegetable oils. 


England particular care is bestowed in scouring cloth in- 
tended for the waterproof manufacturer. From hundreds 
of anylyses of fatty matters left inthe cloth the average 
amount was only 2.5 per cent.; the maximum amount was 
Particular at- 
tention must be paid to fabrics composed of a mixture of 


3 percent. and the minimum very often wiv, 


wool and cotton, for there are certain substances used in 
the process of dyeing the wool that would have in conjunc- 
tion with India-rubber a marked influence upon cotton 
fibers, providing the fabrics were used in an unfinished 
state. Thedestructive influence of these fatty substances 
upon India-rubber prepared fabrics cannot be detected 
It takes several months of exposure to alternat- 
The water- 
proofed articles become sticky and clammy, but have no 
offensive smell. 


at once. 
ing temperatures to bring about the change. 


The rubber upon such goods very soon 
begins to crumble away rendering the garment useless as 
a protection against rain. 

While the India-rubber manufacturer is selecting cloth, 
he should always endeavor to ascertain whether it is fit for 
the purpose intended nor should he buy unless it is guaran- 
teed to be free from obnoxious substances. At the same 
time he must not rely solely upon such a guarantee, as the 
cloth manufacturer many not know what treatment it will 
subsequently undergo or what in his goods may be obnox- 
When pure Parad rubber is used in rendering cloth 
waterproof, a guarantee is always valuable, but under 


ious. 


other circumstances it is useless as subsequent decom- 
position may not be due to fault in the cloth. 


Therefore, 
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to obtain neutral goods a knowledge of the composition of 
the cloth is necessary, then the rubber manufacturer know- 
ing the effect that certain substances have upon his com- 
position may make changes to suit the case in hand. Next 
month the effect of mineral substances found in various 
kinds of dyed cloth will be considered. 





A MACHINE FOR ATOMIZING SHODDY. 





CORRESPONDENT of Tue INpiA RuBpeR WorLpD 
sends a description of a machine, which, he claims, 

is to have a great influence on the future of the recovered 
rubber business. It is the invention of a Colorado man, 
Smith W. Kimble by name, and was produced primarily to 
pulverize and disintegrate the various spars, mica and 
aluminous compounds. It was found however, so affirms 
our informant, that it was just what was needed for reduc- 
ing vulcanized scrap to a fine powder, and that incidentally 
it destroyed the fiber almost as effectually as if it had gone 
through an acid bath. Described briefly, the pulverizer 
consists of an inclosing shell or casing with two shafts 
mounted to rotate within. On these shafts, are a series 
of fingers or beaters arranged spirally, the pitch of the 
spiral on one shaft being different from that on the other 
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FIGURE 1. 


shaft, and the fingers on one shaft passing, when in mo- 
tion, through the inter-finger spaces on the other shaft. 
The machine of course is fitted with a suitable feed, and 
with an exhaust for removing the pulverized product. The 
inventor, in a description of the pulverizer says : 

“The shell or casing, it will be noted, is of a contour like 
two intersecting circles, the intersecting circles described 
by the beaters on the two shafts, and is of a size just suffi- 
cient to permit the free rotation of such beaters within it. 
The set on one shaft tends to carry the material downward 
to the left and then upward to the right; but when it 
comes again within the overlapping of the circles described 
by the beaters it tends to fall, only, however, to meet the 
other set of beaters, tending to throw it in the opposite 
direction. Thus the material in the intershaft space is, in 
effect, in a whirlwind, acted on by all these opposing influ- 
ences, and this variety of such influences has undoubtedly 
as much, if not more, to do with the complete reduction to 
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atoms of the material treated as has the mere physical 
beating, rubbing, and impingement of such material by the 
beaters. When run at a high speed—say five thousand 
revolutions per minute—the work of reduction is very com- 
plete, thorough, and speedy. Even sheets of mica fed in 
at the inlet appear as an impalpable powder at the outlet 
after an interval of time so brief as to be scarcely percep- 
tible, the operation on any one piece being almost, if not 
quite, instantaneous, 

“The casing may be made of any suitable metal, and 











FIGURE 2 


preferably the two halves should be formed or fitted to 
make a tight joint when brought together.” 

Figure 1, in the accompanying illustrations, shows the 
two rolls and the manner in which the fingers interlock. 
Figure 2 gives a side view of the complete machine; the 
dotted lines indicating the manner of lifting the casing. 





THE COMPOUNDING OF MICA WITH RUBBER. 


p HE importance of the Micaindustry is something that few 

people appreciate, especially to the extent to which it 
touches the rubbertrade. Some twelve years ago it was almost 
wholly utilized by stove manufacturers for panelling the doors 
of stoves and furnaces. Of late years however, the chief factor 
in its increasing demand has been its insulating properties. For 
armatures it is said to be superior to any substance known. The 
reasons for this are; its great hardness, which prevents its wear- 
ing away under the action of the brushes ; the ease with which its 
structure may be divided into very fine layers of uniform thick- 
ness; and its faculty for standing high temperatures without 
being affected at all. For insulating purposes a cement is 
made of finely pulverized Mica, compounded with rubber, and 
cut with benzine, or it may be simply a dry dough of rubber and 
Mica which is molded and vulcanized. Aside from this it is 
used for roofing purposes, and for waterproof and fireproof 
coverings, in which rubber, tar, canvas, and other materials are 
used in connection with it. The best Mica comes from Canada 
in the vicinity of Quebec. In 1892, $55,000 worth was imported 
to the United States, and it is said for 1893, over $100,000 
worth came this way. Considerable is mined in the United 
States but the Canadian is rapidly driving it out of the field. 
It is said that a hot-water valve, made of rubber and Mica, 
forms one of the most lasting compounds known. 
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RUBBER-SAP DRIED BY SULPHATE OF ALUMINA. 





“T° HERE were shown at the World’s Fair samples of 

Pard rubber, coagulated by a process radically dif- 
ferent from the smoking now in vogue in the Amazon 
regions. Sulphate of alumina was used, the formula being 
one part of thesulphate to nine parts of water, and then one 
part of this solution was added to twenty parts of rubber 
sap. It issaid, by those who are interested in this process, 
that it is destined to supersede the smoking process. A 
talk with various rubber manufacturers however, discovers 
in them the greatest apprehension as to the wisdom of any 
such change in methods of rubbercuring. One of the largest 
rubber manufacturers in the United States, tells of receiving 
rubber that had been coagulated by some such process, and 
of discovering that it was exceedingly brittle, and had not 
one-half the tenacity or life of smoke-dried Para. Another 
remembers purchasing a lot of Para rubber from an impor- 
ter years ago, and discovering that some of the inner layers 
were rotten and gelatinous, and that the importer told him 
that the lazy rubber-gatherers, failing in their supply of 
smoke-producing fuel, had coagulated this gum with alum 
at the same time allowing him a substantial rebate on the 
goods. Indeed it seems to be the general impression 
among the manufacturers that, if the quality of crude Para 
rubber is to be kept up, itis necessary that the old system of 
careful drying by smoke be continued, or, if a change is 
necessary, that it should be most carefully entered upon, 
and the goods tested for a number of years, before the new 
Mr. Joseph Banigan, President 
said that he had noticed 
much harder than 


process be finally adopted. 
of the United States Rubber Co., 
that alum-cured rubber “ broke down” 
the smoke. cured,—a point that large manufacturers would 
take cognizance of, because it would increase the cost of 
manipulation when the rubber is being massed. He said 
further, that in case of any radical departure from the 
present methods of gathering and curing Para rubber, he 
should deem it advisable to most carefully test the product 
before permitting its use to any great extent in his factories. 

Mr. Yoemans, of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., had sam- 
ples of the alum-cured rubber in his desk, but more as 
curios than any thing else. Therubber looked well but 


appeared brittle. The fiber was about as short as would 
appear in smoke-dried Para, to which had been added 50 


per cent. of oil substitute. 





BALATA IN BRITISH GUIANA AND RHODE ISLAND. 
TH InpbIA Rusper WorLD is in receipt of a letter 

from Mr. J. Rodway, of the Royal Agricultural and 
Commercial Society of British Guiana, and the editor of 
Timehri, the official journal of that society, at Georgetown 
He writes : 


(Demerara), in relation to Balata. 

“The exports are increasing largely every year, a large 
quantity coming from the neighboring colony of Dutch 
Guiana to be shipped from here, when it is included in the 
exports of this colony. During the year 1891 the quantity 
exported amounted to 295,957 pounds, and in the financial 
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year beginning April, 1892, to 458,004 pounds, valued at 
£,20,605. Half of this may be put down as the produce 
of the neighboring colony. The change in the govern- 
ment’s manner of keeping public accounts makes a differ- 
ence between the way I have put the two years which, as 
you will see, are not quite consecutive.” 

Mr. Rodway, in seeking information for Tue INpIA Rus- 
BER WorRLD, received a letter from Mr. George Garnett, 
of Demerara, who is a large exporter of Balata gum. A 
part of Mr. Garnett’s letter follows : 

“Commercially, Balata has been known for some years 
in both England and America, but owing probably to the 
comparatively small amount which goes into the market, 
and also to the fact that as a rule it is bought privately 
and not at public auction, it is seldom quoted in the mar- 
ket reports. The price during the last few years has 
varied from 1/6 to 3/6, and the present value can be taken 
at 2/6. . . . Balata, is, I believe, largely used in the insula- 
tion of marine cables and other purposes for which Gutta- 
percha is used ; also for golf-balls, machinery- belting, hose, 
etc. With regard to the two latter articles, I understand 
that Balata belting and Balata hose are being advertised 
at home (England).” 

The Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry has been 
writing of Balata, and praises it as superior to Gutta- 
percha as regards elasticity and susceptibility to changes 
of temperature. 

Mr. J. William Rice, of the United States Gutta Percha 
Paint Co. (Providence), speaking of Balata, says: “ We 
have found this a remarkable substitute for Gutta. percha 
in our paints, as it combines with linseed-oil far better 
than the latter. At the present time the price is the only 
thing against it. I am aware that the gum when used dry 
is exceedingly refractory, but, as I said before, if it is 
combined with oils, particularly linseed-oil, it is very easily 
worked. I consider it one of the most useful gums that 
has yet been brought to the attention of rubber-manufac- 
turers.” 





TRINIDAD'S ‘*LAKE” OF ASPHALT. 





SPHALT is something like rubber. It is elastic, water- 

proof, plastic. So like rubber is it in some of its quali- 

ties that it has been used as a compound in connection with 

rubber in insulated wire, rubber clothing, boots and shoes and 

mechanical goods. Col. F. V. Greene recently read a paper be- 

fore the American Instititute of Mining Engineers, that gives 
some interesting facts about this product. He says: 

“The asphalt of Trinidad is found in a so-called lake, situated 
about 100 feet above the sea and about three miles from the 
shore of the island, at the village of La Brea (the Spanish word 
for pitch). Its area is about 114 acres; its depth, as far as ascer- 
tained by certain rude borings, is reported to be about 18 feet 
at the sides, and 78 feet in the center; and underlying it there 
is said to be a bed of blue clay. If these figures are correct 
the lake contains about 6,000,000 tons of asphalt. \Vhether 
these borings are even approximately accurate is, however, very 
doubtful. It is even contended by some that the lake is still fed 
from underground sources. The only positive information on 
the subject is the fact that the excavations ofthe last ten years 
(about 180,000 tons) have not appreciably lowered its level.” 
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The word “lake,” applied to this deposit, is an entire misno- 
mer. It is a level tract of brownish material having an earthy 
appearance. Cracks or fissures having a width and depth of 
a few feet appear here and there over the surface. Some of 
them are filled with rain-water, while others have been filled 
with soil blown there by the wind and giving support to a 
scrubby vegetation. Some travelers have reported that the 
deposit is liquid in the middle, but such is not the fact. Carts 
and mules can be driven everywhere on its surface. The mate- 
rial is dug with a pick and shovel, loaded into carts,and hauled 
to the beach. Here it is placed in baskets, which are carried 
by coolies wading through the surf to lighters, and from these 
lighters it is loaded on vessels. During the voyage the mate- 
rial unites in a solid mass, and has to be removed again by the 
use of pick and shovel. On being unloaded it is placed for 
about five days in large tanks heated by a slow fire. The 
moisture is expelled, the roots of trees and other vegetable 
matters are skimmed ofi the surface, the earthy matter with 
which it is combined settles by gravity, and the refined product 
is run off into barrels. The refining is in reality a mere heat- 
ing to a liquid condition, in order to allow the sediment to de- 
posit ; and great care is taken not to heat the material toa point 
which will in any way change its chemical condition or produce 


distillation. 





GUTTA-PERCHA AND RUBBER IN CABLES. 


A. MEMBER of a large insulated wire concern, speaking of a 
recent article in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD on India-rub- 

ber for deep sea insulation, says that most of the statements are 
just such as he should make. For instance, in deep sea cables the 
pressure is so great that Gutta-percha alone will stand it, but in 
rivers and harbors rubber is best, because the former when ex- 
posed to the air, easily oxydizes. This rapid deterioration of 
Gutta-percha in the open air, was well shown by a sample of the 
gum that was hanging on the side of a building in Philadelphia. 
It soon crumbled to a fine dust, whereas, if the same piece had 
been kept under water, it would have lasted almost indefinitely. 
The best cable, in his judgment, should be made with Gutta- 
percha inside and rubber outside, as with this arrangement the 
sulphur is kept away from the wire, and the rubber keeps the 
atmosphere out. There is this alsoto be remembered, that pure 
rubber has a lower specific inductive capacity, which is a strong 
point in its favor. In other words, a cable insulated with 
rubber would allow quicker work in the way of transmitting 
messages, than would one that is insulated with Gutta-percha, 
Speaking of the price of rubber compounds, he remarks that 
the inner core of the Siemens’ cable is pure Para rubber, which 
certainly costs 80c. per pound or more and says that rubber 
compounds for cable work will average about 6o0c. a pound. 
Where Balata is used in place of Gutta-percha, it lasts better 
than the latter if exposed to the atmosphere, but is not so good 


an insulator. 





THEY ARE STEADILY GAINING GROUND. 


bes THE EpIToR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Who 
wears all the mackintoshes that, according to the ad- 
vertisements in your paper, must be made and sold? I rarely 
ever see one in my section, and really am puzzled to know who 
uses them. Umbrellas do not seem to have gone out of vogue 
yet. L. M. 


Lexington, Ky., December 4, 1893 
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THE FUTURE OF RUBBER-TIRED CARRIAGES. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of THe INDIA RUBBER WoRLD 

called the attention of Mr. J. Elton, secretary of Charles 
Macintosh & Co. (Manchester, England), to the discussion of 
the subject of rubber-tires on carriage wheels in the December 
issue of this journal, and requested him to give his own ideas 
upon the matter. Mr. Elton was not prepared to express defi- 
nite and settled opinions, but was not averse to sharing such 
impressions as he had gathered with those interested in the 
question. 

“There is a great deal of interest at present displayed in the 
subject,” he said, “both by your manufacturers and those of 
England. Practical tests are being made which are bound to 
disclose definite and substantial results before long. It is my 
impression that there is a great future for the rubber tire in the 
carriage industry. On the continent and in England, the rub- 
ber-tired carriage is a familiar sight, while in many of the Eng- 
lish cities all the hansoms are rubber-tired. Good paving is of 
course a condition favorable to the use of the rubber-tire, but | 
do not agree with some of the gentlemen you have cited in re- 
garding good paving as an essential condition. Your pave- 
ments are not to be commended,—if you will excuse my saying 
it,—but still they do not present a serious obstacle to the adop- 
tion of the rubber-tire. Take Manchester, a city most pecul- 
iarly conditioned in this respect. For a time, there was a strong 
tendency in favor of asphalt pavements, but it was soon discov- 
ered that there was a serious objection to it, and that the indus- 
trial interests of the city were opposed to the innovation. 
Owing to the fact that we manufacture the heaviest machinery, 
and that immense and heavy loads of ali kinds have to be trans- 
ported from warehouses to railroads and docks by ordinary 
wagons (the city not being such a network of railroads as Lon- 
don, for example), it was found that the horses could pull better 
and do more work at less expense of energy, when the streets 
were paved with cobble-stones. Such paving allows the horse 
to drag the load with greater ease than a smooth, perfectly flat 
pavement, which affords him no foothold. A certain rough- 
ness and slight unevenness was necessary; hence the asphalt 
movement was checked. Yet this did not arrest the extension 
of the rubber-tired carriage although very bad paving would 
doubtless be an obstacle. 

“In my opinion the pneumatic tire will prove a far greater 
success than the ordinary cushion or solid tire. It will be more 
economical and cheaper than it is believed to be. Inventors 
will concentrate their attention upon it as soon as the experi- 
mental stage is passed. | am under the impression that only 
the lighter vehicles will use the rubber-tire, but the reasoning 
of the New York Belting & Packing Company in your last issue, 
raises some points well worth considering, and I must suspend 
judgment until after practical tests have been made. If it is 
really demonstrable that there is less pressure on each wheel of 
the heavy pleasure carriage than on one of a light vehicle, then 
there is no reason to bar out the heavy carriages. But it is de- 
sirable to correct a statement in your discussion of the pneu- 
matic tire which is likely to convey a wrong impression. You 
speak of the great liability to puncturing to which the pneu- 
matic tire is exposed on ordinary roads in cities. The danger 
is really very small, as a thing requires to be very sharp indeed 
to cause puncturing. The pneumatic tire is proof against the 
ordinary unevenness and roughness of the streets that have any 
considerable amount of traffic. The stones are flattened out by 
the constant friction and pressure. The pneumatic tire is less 
damaged by rubbing against and encountering these rough sur- 
faces and unevennesses than the ordinary rubber tire. The yield- 
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ing quality of the former wonderfully reduces the effects of 
wear and tear. 

“It is a great pleasure to ride in a rubber-tired carriage, as 
there is almost no jarring. The rails on the car lines in your 
cities are not on a level with the pavements, but are allowed to 
protrude, and this, one might think, would cause considerable 
jarring in crossing, but I was surprised to find that such is not 
the case. At present I can see no serious obstacle in the way 
of theapplication of the pneumatic tire to carriages of all kinds 
but I do not wish to be dogmatic and positive on the matter 
We shall start a number of tests and experiments as soon as | 
get back, and the results of these alone can show whether my 


present impressions are correct.” 





INDIA-RUBBER FORESTS IN MATTO GROSSO. 


5, he Diario Official of the State of Sao Paulo contains 
the following article under the above caption, in its issue 
of October 27! 

The number of rubber trees growing in the various parts of 
the State of Matto Grosso is estimated at thousands of millions. 
The discovery of rubber trees in that State dates back a very 
short time indeed, while their exploitation has but just begun. 
The obstacles which are being encountered by the pioneers are 
great ; but in spite of such drawbacks as the lack of labor, the 
insufficiency of existing means of transportation, and others, the 
industry is growing constantly, and promises to entirely dislodge 
at no distant date such allied industries as the obtaining of 
Keua-mate (Paraguay tee) and the Paia (ipecacuanha). The 
last crop of rubber available for export is figured at 10,000 
arrobas, and, according to the latest reports, an arroba was 
quoted at 50 milreis,and the market showed a rising tendency. 

The municipality of Diamantina, like all the other municipal- 
ities into which the State of Matto Grosso is divided, covers a 
very extensive area. It embraces a flat region of about 12,000 
square kilometers, and is traversed by rich streams which empty 
their waters into the Xingu and Tapajos, tributaries of the 
Amazon river, on one side, and on the other side, into the Para- 
guay river, tributary to the Parana, which flows into the La 
Plata. On the watershed, just between the numerous springs 
which flow into the basin of the Amazon river on one side and 
into that of the La Plata on the other, stands the city of Dia- 
mantina, at a distance of about 36 leagues from Guyaba, the 
capital of Matto Grosso. This city, which was once of some 
importance, on account of the discovery of diamonds in its 
vicinity, but which since the exhaustion of the diamond re- 
sources and the cessation of that industry has been steadily 
decaying, is now again rapidly rising into prominence through 
the rubber industry and the discovery of rubber forests in its 
vicinity. 

The milk from the rubber trees of Matto Grosso can only be 
obtained from April to September, since the trees thrive only 
in such places as are moist, and so close to the streams as to be 
exposed to the periodical overflow of the waters,—places which 
are therefore uninhabitable during a greater part of the year. 

In a letter addressed to the president of Matto Grosso, Sefior 
Arthur Cavalcanti de Mello, in referring to the natural treasures 
and resources of the State, the process of gathering the rubber 
and disposing of it is described as follows: 

“In April and May, the rubber-gatherers start out in troops for 
the forests, the water having fallen back by that time and the 
forests having become accessible. Their first work consists of 
clearing the old forest paths and laying out new walks, each 
rubber-gatherer taking one or more of these paths, so that alto- 


gether he controls a piece of ground having eighty or a hundred 
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trees. The trees do not always stand close together. They are 
frequently scattered, and some of the walks therefore must ex- 
tend over large distances. Fortunately, however, this is only 
true of places around smaller streams,—in the places near the 
larger streams the rubber-trees are closer together. After the 
forests are thus opened and cleared, the next care is to get the 
material which is used to fasten the receptacles that are to re- 
ceive the rubber to the trees. This process consists of cutting 
the bark of the Bority-palm into boards from which are made 
troughs with the requisite openings and outlets. These troughs 
are fastened to the trees with pegs of the same material, and, 
in order that the troughs may be closely attached to the trees, 
the joints are coated with clay. At the outlet of each of these 
troughs, which are fastened all around the tree, a cup is placed 
to receive the sap. 

“When these preparationsare finished,—and they require from 
thirty to forty days,—the actual work of milk-gathering begins. 
For this purpose the rubber-gatherer must visit his trees at 
least daily. He taps them in the proper manner with a small 
axe, and out of these indentations the milk flows through the 
troughs intothe cup. The milk is ofa dazzling whiteness. As 
soon as the cups are filled, they are emptied into pails, the sap 
coming out inthe shape of small, elongated right-angled 
troughs. To secure the coagulation of the milk, a little alum, 
dissolved in hot water, is added. Then the so-called ‘ bisquits’ 
are formed ; and as soon as they reach the desired consistence, 
they are pressed between boards so as to expel the superfluous 
liquid. 

“ This work keeps each gatherer busy, all by himself, till Sep- 
tember, and then all return from the forests. While thus at 
work, the rubber-gatherers get all their supplies from the con- 
tractors. They are provided with dried meats, black beans, 
rice, lard, salt. Besides these they get tobacco and hunting 
supplies, for there is plenty of game in the forests, and the rub- 
ber-gatherers prefer to live on the game they bring down. 

“When the work is finished, the contractor gathers all the 
tools, utensils, as well as the rubber produced. The rubber, 
after being weighed, is carried by beasts of burden to the mar- 
kets of San Luiz and Guayaba, where it is put on board steam- 
ers for export, with reshipment and payment of duties at Co- 
rumba. The transfer by land to San Luiz and Guayaba costs 
about 4-5 milreis per arroba, while the transfer by water thence 
to Corumba costs about | milreis per arroba. Of the above men- 
tioned tools and utensils, every worker has for his outfit two 
zinc pails, one small axe, and one or two hundred tin cups, not 
to mention the other articles, all of which the contractor sup- 
plies.” 

Referring to the process of gathering the gum that has so far 
prevailed, the writer observes that it is highly desirable that the 
work should be done by better and more economical methods, 
and especially such as would be less damaging to the trees. 





A MAMMOTH MACKINTOSH. 


T HE Toronto World says that Mr. Leo Whitten of Brigh- 

ton, Ontario, the largest man in the world, weight 716 
pounds, when in that city recently ordered a “ Maltese Cross ” 
mackintosh from the Toronto Rubber Co. The mackintosh 
measures over seven feet around the waist, is made of the finest 
materials, and is finished in the highest tailor’s art, and is with- 
out doubt the largest mackintosh ever made. The Toronto 
Rubber Co. had this garment on exhibition for one day only, 
Wednesday, October 25, at their warehouse, No. 28 King 
street west, Manning’s Arcade. 
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BRIEF ABSTRACTS OF RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


MONG recent patents issued by the United States Patent 
Office, embodying applications of India-rubber or Gutta- 
percha toa greater or less extent, have been the following. 
It is not practicable here to do more than to note the use 

of rubber in each case, with sufficient detail to enable those who 
are interested to decide whether or not to look into any partic- 
ular patent more fully: 

TIRES. 
No. 508,456.—Bicycle-Tire. Frederick White, Boston, Mass., assignor to Ed- 
ward 8S. Beach, trustee, same place. 

The combination of a troughed rim, a sheath, an inner in- 
flatable tube, a pair of interior hoops, a transverse clamp and 
means for holding it in place, the sheath being formed with 
shoulders along each margin, the outer shoulders engaging 
the rim, the inner shoulders being engaged by the hoops, and 
the transverse clamp holding the hoops against the inner 
shoulders. 

No. 508,466.—Rubber Tire. Taylor 8. Buck and Bernard G. Volger, New 
York, N. Y. 

An elastic tire formed of two circular sections each 

with air cells and cemented to opposite sides of a central elas- 


formed 


tic strip. 
No, 508,610.—Wheel-Tire A. Gildemeyer, Haddonfield, N. J 
The combination of the wheel, the ring secured thereto, a 


Charles 


flexible tire having side ribs, clamps mounted on each side of 
the ring and tire, and having portions extending under the ring 
and over the rib on the tire, with transverse clamp screws for 
securing the clamps upon the ring and tire. 
No. 508,72 John G. A. Kitchen, St. Helen’s, Eng 

A pneumatic wheel tire having an outer cover formed with 


Pneumatic Tire 


tubular edges each formed with two perforations and provided 
with a ring composed of two or more continuous turns of wire, 
one portion of oneof the turns extending through the perforations 
and arranged external to the cover, and resting loosely in the 
rim of the wheel while the remainder of the turns are located 
within the corresponding tubular edges thereof. 
No, 508,746.--Pneumatic Tire. Charles F. Pease, Chicago, IIl.. 
the Derby Cycle Company, same place 
The combination with the wheel rim, the edges whereof are 


assignor to 


bent over to form hooks which open towards the vertical center 
of the wheel, of an inflatable core and a flexible sheath, the 
latter being provided with an annular shoulder along each side 
adapted to abut against the edge of the bent-over portions of 
rim, and the sheath being also provided with metallic guards 
adapted to set under the bent-over portions of the rim, and 
with edges extended so as to overlap each other above the 
hollow of the rim. 


Flexible and Collapsible Mud-Guard for Myron F., 
laintor, Easthampton, assignor to the Warwick Cycle Company, 


No. 508,782. Cycles. 


Springfield, Mass, 

A mud-guard fora velocipede comprising opposite pairs of 
longitudinal elastic side bars, the flexible web, secured to, and 
extended between the 
hinged to each other and to the bars, the arms of stay-rods, 


side bars, transverse brace sections 
hinged to intermediate portions of the side bars, and the cords, 
connected to the extremities of the side bars at one end of the 
guard, 


No. 508,943.—Bicycele-Tire. Frederick W. Huestis, Boston, assignor to George 
E. Crafts, Newton, Mass. 

A rim for bicycle tires consisting of a metallic band, semi- 

circular or otherwise in cross-sections, having its concave sur- 


face as an outer periphery and its convex surface as an inner 


periphery and provided with a series of similarly shaped depres 
sions formed in the material composing the rim upon its con- 
cave surface and arranged circumferentially along or near either 
edge. : 
No, 508,991.—Flexible Wheel-Tire. Edward H. Seddon, Brooklands, England 

In combination with the felly of a wheel, a flexible cylindrical 
and hollow tire longitudinally divided into compartments by a 
flexible partition, whose width is greater than the diameter of 
the cylinder, and provided with holes laterally placed in refer- 
ence to the felly, bands passing through the holes, and means 
for joining the ends of the bands. 
No. 508,995.—Pneumatic Tire. Sheldon H. Stubbs, Longsight, Eng 

A pneumatic tire comprising the tube, the band secured 
thereto and the zigzag wire reinforce extending along the free 
edges of the band. 
No. 509,107.—Pneumatie Tire. Willard A. Warren, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor 

of one-half to Melvin A. Warren, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In a pneumatic tire, the combination with an inner air tube 
of a sheath or envelope provided along each of its opposing 
edges with a longitudinal pocket, slitted transversely at intervals, 
forming a continuous row of loops on each edge, anda connect- 
ing cord passing only through alternate loops of each edge of 
the 
reserve set which may be used when the other set is worn out. 


Holt 


sheath, whereby the intermediate unused loops form a 


No. 509,164.—-Pneumatic rire Leopold Frank{fort-on-the-Main, 


Germany 

In a pneumatic tired wheel, the combination with a wheel 
rim having a flat outer face and having flanges formed on its 
inner face adapted to form a central groove in the rim; of a 
cover having a flat longitudinal rigid hoop located in each edge 
the diameters of the hoops being greater than the diameter of 
the central groove in the inner face of the rim measured from 
edge to edge of the flanges thereof; and of an air tube for in- 
flating the tire. 
Nv. 509,193..-Pneumatie Tire. Christopher Carey, Birmingham, Eng 

In pneumatic wheel tires the combination with the tire of the 
six chambers formed in one therewith, and having slitted valve 
communications one with another. 


Pneumatic Tired Wheel. 
Main, Germany. 
The combination of a crescent shaped rim having a central 


Leopold Holt, Frankfort-on-the 


No, 509,902. 


groove, of a divided cover constructed of rubber reinforced with 
canvas and having one of its edges rendered inelastic or longi- 
tudinally rigid by the insertion of acore of wire or other suitable 
material, and having on its other edge an elastic bead or enlarge- 
ment adapted to fit in the groove in the wheel rim and shaped 
to engage with the inelastic edge of the cover, and of a strip of 
soft yielding material placed between the two edges of the 
cover to form an air tight joint. 
No. 509,904.--Pneumatie Tire. Leopold Holt, Frankfort-on-the-Main 
Germany 

The improved method of repairing punctures in pneumatic 
tires of the solid wall type, consisting of placing within the air 
chamber of the tire on the bottom thereof a series of patches 
attached to the air chamber by one point only so as to be easily 
detached therefrom, of injecting through the puncture rubber 
solution, and of pressing the punctured part of the tire down 
into contact with the bottom thereof sothat the rubber solution 
on the inside of the puncture comes into contact with and picks 
up one or more of the patches. 
No. 509,925 Matthew H 

An improved tire protector, consisting of a narrow strip of 


rire Protector. Lothrop, Jacinto, Cal 
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leather, having one end broadened for the purpose of overlap- 

ping the opposite end, and having eyelets along each edge to 

receive a lace, an outer central strip of rubber, applied to the 

outer surface of the leather strip, between the eyes of the eye- 

lets. 

No. 500,940, —P 
The combination 


Perkins, Rocka 
the 


mat Whee Robert 


the felly, of 


vay, N. J 


with pneumatic tire, the 


edge wires thereof which embrace the felly, a nut connecting 


the ends of each wire by which it may be expanded or con- 


tracted, and an interlocking connection between the nut and 


felly to prevent the circumferential creeping of the tire. 
No. 510,019. Pneumat Tire. Richard R. Gubbins, Belvedere, Eng, 
wheel with a flexible tire 


In a vehicle securing the tire to the 


rim by flexible loops on the tire passing through holes in the 


rim and locking over one another or over a hook. 
No, 510,382.—-Device for securing Tit to Wheel-Rims. Alfred Coningsby, 
B ) n, N. ¥ issignor tot Poeumatic Tire and Cycle Co 
rhe bination with the wheel-rim of tire fastenings, wires 
extending along the exterior of the m and provided with 
bent portions exten ling inwardly through the rim, and a wire 
tighten‘ng device ymprising a yvabie piece engaging with 
the bent port of the wires at the inner side of the rim 
and means for moving the movable piece away from the inner 
lace of the rim tot yhten the vires 
No. 50 RK r Boot. Osear IP. Hurd Binghamton, N. Y 
\ boot provided with the leg portion, and a foot portion re- 
duced in weight, and having a removable shoe designed to fit 
»ver the foot-portion, a groove formed in the boot at the lower 
po n ol the kk lia hex e contracting bead on the shoe 
arranged to fit into the groove and form a water-tight joint. 
No. 500,927. —1 rShoe. Max Mayer. Denver, Colo 
In a rubbe t t or overshoe, the combination of the sole and 
heel portions f, having grooves formed therein, and rivets 
projecting from the grooves and ited in position during the 
casting or m ling of t sole 1 leather strips, fitted in the 
yoves and s« red by the r ts 
No 154 leffries R. Brand Chicago, I 
\ rubbe sk valve having opening for the guide 
pin and p led with a metal w reinforce composed of the 
double er ils or rings around said opening, and a series 
iter extending cent between the sides through- 
t th ru the SK 
N il N s Kh. Unkefer, Cleveland, Ohio 
\ horse-1 e€ support comprising a spring clasp for the 
zz ported upon a standard having an intermediate hose- 
ipport and a tripod base, w in anchor-point on one of its 
leet 
No ‘ iH M 1 Oliver I. St Kast Greenwich, R. L., assignor 
Ww t La T i i 
na st ena a cent! t ng separate projections 
made ‘ de at its 1 ‘ ght-hand screw-thread on 
one end eft-hand screw-threa ts other end, in combina- 
’ withad ed clamp rranged to ciose on the tube, eac h 
division ha gy an Opening to receive one ol the projections on 
the t ‘ 
No. 510, N ting Cover Henry W. Johns, New York, N. \ 
A, no t ering « prisit alternating layers of 
ib ind | materia nner lining of incom- 
puSstID I us iterial, the g, the fabric, and the plastic 
mat 7 b y p nane! y attached together, iorming an 
inte tr ture 
N ) I f Treat ( re : Balata. Paul C. Belersdorf, 
\ { 
Ap : treating gutta-percl 1 balata for the purpose 
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of obtaining uniform qualities, which consists in depriving a 
certain quantity of gutta-percha or balata of the whole of its 
resinous contents, by subjecting it to the action of a solvent and 
mixing with the so deprived quantity a proper quantity of 
gutta-percha or balata which is richer in resinous matter than 
the quality desired. 

Inflatable Textile 


No. 508,818.—Method of Waterproofing and Airproofing 


Fabrics. Seth Curlin, Union City, Tenn 

The process of making inflatable water and air proof articles 
of textile fabric, which consists in partially making the article, 
of textile fabric; coating the inner and outer surfaces of the 
textile fabric with a suitable liquid while the article is in its in- 
complete condition, and drying the same ; then completing the 
article by uniting the open parts thereof; and finally introduc- 
ing a quantity of free liquid which flows over the finishing 
seams. 
No. 509,535.—Swimming Shoe. August F. Hilker, Biggs, Cal 

The combination of a rubber shoe, a series of transversely ex- 
tending bars secured to the sole of the shoe, the bars at the 
heel and toe being radially arranged to compensate for curva- 
ture, another series of bars hinged to the outer ends of the sole- 
bars, and a web attached to the latter bars and completely sur- 
rounding the sole. 
No. 510,171 New York, N. ¥. 

In a clothes wringer, boxes having flanges and rounded cavi- 


Clothes Wringer. Wong Il. Gong 
ties in combination with the wood springs, recessed to receive 
the flanges, and with a soft rubber spring in the form of a hol- 


low cylinder inclosed in such cavities. 





CONCERNING HYPOSULPHID OF LEAD. 


Eprror or THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: 


7" rHk 
paper of August 15, 1893 (page 


In your 
348), I found a formula 
under the heading: “ Which is the Cheapest Compound?” | 
have tried the same and found it a failure. It did not cure at 
all. Now the question is did I, or your pioneer in the rubber 
business who recommended the “ hyposulphid of lead com- 
dealer in 


pound,” make a mistake? I went to a well-known 


chemicals and inquired for * hyposulphid” of lead. He said 
there was no such article, but gave me hyposulphite of lead, for 
which he charged 75 cents a pound, assuring me that this must 
be meant. Now if this is not the right article, and it is the cause 
of the failure, will you be kind enough to inform your readers 
If “ hyposulphid ” is 


EDWARD PFARRE. 


that others may not make the mistake ? 
the true article where can it be had ? 
New York, October . ) 
You can get hyposulphid of lead from Henry Smythe, a rub- 
ber-broker in New York. 
hypo.,” used largely by English manufacturers. This is a chem- 


He sells what is known as the “ black 
ical composed of lead and sulphur. Used in ordinary molded 
goods, 25 per cent. to the amount of rubber used is necessary. 


Its special value is that it makes a black in which there is little 


yr no bloom and that it is almost impossible to burn the goods 
during vulcanization, even if the heat is run a little longer than 
The article in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that 
you refer to was furnished by a subscriber a long while back. 


it should be 


Whether he is right about hyposulphid of lead, or whether his 


figures will bear analysis, remains to be proved.—THE Epiror. 





WE TRY TO MAKE 


THEM ALL SO. 


rHeE Epiror or THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: What 


Kies 
a splendid number the November issue of your journal 
is SUBSCRIBER 
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The Storm Slipper. 


Trade Mark —Regisetred, 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 


Boston Rubber Shoe company. 


THE SUCCESS OF THIS SHOE 
IS WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN THE 


HISTORY OF RUBBER FOOT WEAR. 


High in front, reaching almost to the top of the boot, and 


completely protects it from the dripping dress. 


eieeinendineninniinieE nee” 





None genuine 
The Words: without this 


Storm Slipper 


are Trade Marked, 
and can only be used to apply 
to goods manufactured 
by the 
BosTON RUBBER SHOE Co. 





Trade Mark, 











Mention the India Rubber World when you write. 
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NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES. 


as the flexible filter. It is simply a double-necked bulb, 
of heavy white rubber, within which is the charcoal or 
If the contents get 


\ VERY ingenious piece of rubber work is what is known 


whatever filtering medium is used. 
at all caked or hard, it is the easiest thing in the world to com- 
press the bulb, and break up the hard substance within. Man- 
ufactured by Jott Grant, 38 Kilby street, Boston. 
MAKE YOUR OWN HOSE BANDS. 

EVERY man his own hose band manufacturer becomes a pos- 
sibility when the eye rests upon the appended illustration. 
Those who look at it casually may 
not absorb all of the points of ex- 
cellence that this invention pos- 
sesses; hence a few words of 
explanation should be in order. 
A bit of ordinary wire, bent in 
the form of a loop and passed 
around the hose, is the initial step, 
in hose strapping with this device. 
Once around, the ends are passed 
through the loop, and are then 
caught and held firmly, by a sim- 
ple twist of the right and left 
thumb-screws. Then to tighten 
the band the top thumb-screw is 
brought into play, and a very few 
f turns serve to draw the wire as 
tight as it ought to be drawn on 
When tightened 





hose, to say the least. 


any “competition” 
sufficiently, the tightener is bent over, fastening the wire firmly 
The device is very 


upon itself, and the operation is complete. 

neat, simple and effective, and deserves well of the trade. 

Manufactured by King & Goddard, Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
IT PREVENTS BROKEN NOSES. 

It is rumored that “ the society with the long name,” is plan- 
ning to influence legislatures to put a stop to foot-ball playing, 
as in their opinion, it isa brutal and dangerous sport. Far more 
practical are the efforts that certain inventors have put forth, 
to so guard exposed portions of the anatomy that the game 
can still be played with all of its thrilling vim and yet no harm 


a ~ 


come tothe player. The illustra- 
tion shows one of those ingenious 
appliances. It is known as a 


‘nose guard,” is made of pure 


rubber and is fastened at the 
forehead with an elastic band 
that circles the cranium above 
the ears. The lower end is per- 
forated with two holes to cor- 
respond with the apertures in 
the nostrils, and one extra for 





good measure ; while it is held in 


place by a bit of rubber that the , JP ge 
ya 4 ee 

wearer seizes between his teeth. ~N 

The makers of this protector do - Ss 


not claim that it adds to the personal appearance of the wearer 


while in use, but in the “long run” it tends to keep the pro- 


boscis in a better state of preservation. It is usually worn with 
a foot-ball suit, although there is no ordinance against its adop- 
tion with the regulation dress suit at crowded society functions. 


Manufactured by Wright & Ditson, Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 


J THE COLUMBIAN COVERLESS BELT. 


A NEW belt, a section of which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is what is known as the “ Coverless” belt. It is 
made of a fine quality of duck, woven expressly for this purpose, 
and is of great strength. The friction, or rubber compound 
that is driven between the meshes of the duck, is ofthe best 





quality of stock, and the whole belt is gotten up in the best 
manner possible. These belts are made endless when required, 
and in any width or of any number of plies. Manufactured by 
the New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


A NEW CHANGE OR COIN-MAT. 


“A CASHIER'S FAVORITE” is the name of a new coin-mat 
represented by Sears’ patent No. 394,083. It is intended to do 
away with vexatious delays at cashier’s windows, and the fum- 
bling of money on frosty mornings. The coin when thrown upon 

. the mat, either stands up- 
right between, or rests 
upon, the yielding rubber 
tips, and no matter how 
ii numb the fingers, or how 
heavy one’s gloves, small 
change can be readily 
picked up. These coin-mats 
are made in black, red, 
blue, yellow, and white rubber, and are placed in boxes of one 
dozen each. There are several sizes. Manufactured by the 
New York Belting and Packing Co., Ltd., 15 Park row, New 
York. 
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A NEW ANTI-DUST RESPIRATOR. 


THE respirator is not an article new to rubber men. The 


ancient form is in use in numbers of mills where French talc is 
largely used, or in grinding rooms where the ingredients are 
especially prone to fill the air, and find lodgment in the lungs 
A new, and simpler form of respirator, is 
It is made of a fine 


of the workmen. 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
quality of white rubber, and fitted with 
an elastic band that holds it in place 
while in use, It is made to fit any style 
of features, from the most exaggerated 
Hebrew down to that of the typical Celt. 
It is not remarkable that many of these 
respirators are sold, when one learns 
of the host of industries where they are 
found tobe a necessity. According to 
a report madeto the British Parliament 
on the subject great suffering is experi- 
enced by corn millers, malsters, tea 
handlers, coffee roasters, snuff makers, 
paper makers, flock dressers, feather dressers, shoddy grinders, 
weavers of coverlets, dressers of hair, hatters in certain depart- 
ments, dressers of colored leather, workers in flax, dressers of 
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hemp, some workers in wood, ware grinders, masons, colliers, 
iron miners, lead miners, grinders of metals, file cutters, machine 
makers, makers of fire-arms and button makers from flying dust. 
To these may be added colliers who suffer from lung diseases in ill- 
ventilated mines; potters, especially the class called flat-pressers, 
in whom emphysema is so common that it is known as the 
potters’ asthma; the china scourers, who all, sooner or later, 
become asthmatical from inhaling the light flin-dust in suspen- 
sion ; pearl button makers and pin pointers, who suffer from 
bronchitis and hemoptysis; the makers of grindstones, Port- 
land cement, etc. Manufactured by Codman & Shurtleff, 13 
Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 


THE COMBINATION PITCHER AND GLASS MAT. 


A NOVELTY in the way of pitcher-mats is illustrated in the 
accompanying engraving. It is known as the Combination mat, 
and is made to accommodate both pitcher and glass. The 
ordinary pitcher-mat answers very well for the purpose for which 





it is intended, but oftentimes the glass overflows and upon the 
unprotected table. In the Combination mat however, there is 
a little addition upon which the glass rests, that will catch all 
overflow. The design as will be seen is very handsome, and is 
already finding a brisk sale. The section of the mat on which 
the pitcher rests, is a hexagon ten inches in diameter, and that 
bearing the glass is in the same shape, four inches in diameter. 
Manufactured by the New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


A NEW CURVED RUBBER NIPPLE. 


THE accompanying illustration will show a new form of rubber 
nipple for nursing bottles, that is now being introduced in the 
Druggists’ Sundries trade. The points of excellence claimed for 
it are; thatas it is easy to hold in the mouth it greatly facilitates 
feeding ; that the liquid is always 
in the nipple and the infant has 
no chance to absorb wind, and 
as a consequence, suffer from 
wind colic; that it may be easily 
and thoroughly cleansed, as it can be turned 
inside out without trouble; and lastly, that it 
fits any bottle, and presumably any baby. As 
the manufacturers say of it: “ Mothers and 
nurses knew they needed something better for 
nursing children, but they did not know what 
that something was and now, having been 
shown, they are delighted. Laying the bottle 
on its side with the nipple pointing downward, the nipple will 
always be full of milk, and the air in the back of the bottle; 
thus the infant cannot swallow air as with the ordinary nipple.” 
Manufactured by the Patent Curved Nursing Nipple Co., 
Summit, Union Co., N. J. 
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“MCK. & R.” ALBOLENE ATOMIZER “ A.” 

THE accompanying illustration represents the latest improve- 
ment of the Albolene atomizer. It is claimed to be the simplest 
and handiest in the market. It takes up very 
eet little room, can be easily filled and emptied, is 
well and strongly made, and is adapted to being 
carried in the pocket. The Albolene atomizer 
is expressly designed for the vaporization of 

liquid albolene 
and combinations 
* in the treatment 
, of diseases of the 
air passages; 
Jasth ma, bron- 
chitis, hay fever, 
nasal catarrh, etc. 
Albolene is a refined product from a peculiar kind of petroleum, 
and possesses properties which are claimed to constitute it 
the ideal base for ointments, etc. Manufactured by McKesson 
& Robbins, No. 91 Fulton street, New York. 






IT CANNOT KICK OFF. 

THE new boot heel adopted by the Woonsocket Rubber Co., 
and secured to them by letters patent, has already been de- 
scribed in these columns. That, however, was before the ex- 
cellent illustration that we print herewith was out of the hands 
of the engraver. It is possible, in spite of the manifest advan- 
tage of this style of heel as shown in the cut, and as described 
in the December INDIA RUBBER WORLD that there may be 
some, who would like, in this connection, a word as to its 
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merits. The whole story is, that here is a heel that cannot kick 
off. Cannot, because its sides spread out until they meet the 
boot proper, and, having an unusually large clinging surface, 
the heel is aé/e to cling. It is, in a word, a truncated boot heel 
with the larger plane against the boot. It is as simple as salt, 
and as perfect as simple. It is one of those good things that 
make a man kick himself because he did not invent it instead of 
some other fellow. But in spite of this, or any other kicking, 
the new heel clings fast in its place. 





es 
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SAGE AND SAGACIOUS ADVERTISING. 


SacE & Co. (Boston), who push the Colchester goods so 
successfully, are more than apt to attract attention when they 
start out to advertise. They recently wished to have a certain 
section of this country know that the Colchester Spading Boot 
was on sale, and intended that every man,-woman, and child, 
should not only know it, but know it by heart. Five teams were 
therefore fitted out with posters, paste pot, and aggressive 
wielders thereof, and as a result, every tree, rock, fence, or other 
conspicuous land mark in that territory, was adorned with 
waterproof signs relating to the Spading Boot. The engraving 





shows one of these advertising wagons taking a morning start. 
If Brother Sage and President Watkinson do not know how to 
call attention to their goods, who does? 


THE COLUMBIAN COMBINATION LAWN SPRIN- 
KLER. 
THROUGH the kindness of Prescot Bros. (Boston) we are able 


to show a cut of a new lawn sprinkler, that is attracting a great 
deal of attention. 


a Spray. 


The illustration shows it arranged to throw 
This is done by means of a fan-shaped attachment, 
which is hinged to the end of a straight nozzle, and, turned one 
way this drops into position and sprays the water over a large 





territory. By simply turning the nozzle over the fan drops 
down out of the way, and a straight stream is thrown. This is 
done so quickly that there is no spattering, and the stream can 
be changed from straight to a spray or back again, in the frac- 
tion of asecond. The price on this sprinkler is said to be very 


low, and it is already selling very rapidly. Manufactured by the 
Columbian Novelty Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


RUBBER BANDS ON CORN PLASTERS. 


THE druggists throughout the country are putting on sale a 
new corn-shield which is in part made of rubber. Instead of 
relying entirely upon the sticking quality of the gum with which 
jt is treated, a small rubber band is attached to the shield, and 
passes around the foot, or around the toes, holding it in place. 
The tension of the elastic band is merely sufficient to hold the 


shield in position, and it is said to be quite an advantage over 
the old fashioned corn plaster. 





TRADE MARK FROM BRAZIL. 





“7 HE trade mark of the Manhattan 

Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
(New York) has attracted attention 
because of its uniqueness. A further 
interest will attach to it, when it’ is 
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known that it is a reproduction of the Imperial coat of arms of 
Brazil. As the empire is atan end, and as the Republic, will in 
all probability, never know of this American use of a symbol to 
which they are not friendly, it now becomes a useful symbol, as 
well as a beautiful one 





RUBBER DIVIDENDS READY. 





- HE newspapers have contained advertisements announcing 
the payment on January 15 of 5% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock of the United States Rubber Co., which was de- 


clared by the directors on November 1, 1893. The offices of 


the United States Rubber Co. are at Nos. 88-90 Reade street, 
New York. 


The Knickerbocker Trust Co. (No. 234 Fifth avenue, New 


York) advertised on January 1 that the coupons of the Mechan- 
ical Rubber Co. and the New York Belting and Packing Co., 


Limited, would be payable at their offices from the date 
named. 





A FREE TRIP TO EUROPE. 


R. RATCLIFFE HICKS, President of the Canfield 
Rubber Co., offers the three women who make the best 





guess as to the number of shields sold in the United States, 
Europe, and all the world for 1893, a free Cook Excursion ticket 
to Europe and return, or, if they prefer the money, they will 
receive $500, $300, and $200 respectively, for the best guess in 
each of the three classes. All the guesses must be mailed to 73 
Warren street, New York, before April 1, 1894, and the prizes 
will be awarded the first of May following. 
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FORTY YEARS A SUPERINTENDENT. 





Grane years ago, in the city of Manchester, N. H., 

was born Mr. Lewis Elliott, the retiring superintend- 
ent of the Candee Rubber Co. His first venture at self- 
support was at Hartford, Conn., where he worked at shoe 
cutting for H.H. Freeman. During his boyhood’s days, he 
developed a taste for the sea, and when quite young went 
on coasters from one port to another on the Atlantic sea- 
board, working his passage and thoroughly enjoying what- 
ever came along in the way of adventure. His longest voy- 
age was from New York to New Orleans, thence 
to Liverpool, and back to Mobile Bay. At the 
end of this voyage he was offered a position as 
second mate, but declined it, as he had discovered 
that a sailor’s life consisted of hard knocks, indif- 
ferent fare, and poor pay, and he wisely decided 
to learn some business ashore. 

In pursuance of this plan he became connected 
with the Candee Rubber Co. in 1850. Since 1842 
the company had been making rubber shoes, in a 
small way, in the town of Hampden, Conn. The 
processes were very crude, as the business was in 
every particular a new one. Mr. Elliott cites a 
single instance of this crudeness. The Para rub- 
ber, softened by camphene, was ground ina sort 
of pug mill before it was possible to apply itto the 
cloth. At the time that the young man came to 
New Haven, the Candee Co. had just purchased 
the land upou which their present plant stands. 
Their first move was to erect a three story build- 
ing, one hundred feet long, in which was at once 
begun the manufacture of rubber shoes. “ We 
were not as well equipped in the way of machinery 
as we are to-day,” remarked Mr. Elliott drily. 
“Our plan for frictioning will make you smile. 
We used to friction one side with rolls, and then 
coat the other by means of a huge knife spreader. 
When that side got dry, however, it did the work 
and the shoes sold well.” 

In 1856 the Hampden plant was definitely 
abandoned and the whole business concentrated at 
New Haven. From that time on, up the fall of 
‘77, was one steady record of progress. Mr. 
Elliott had complete control in the mill, and kept 
adding buildings, machinery and operatives, and 
was constantly on the alert for new and economical 
processes. In November,’77, came an unexpected 
interruption, in the shape of a fire that reduced 
the whole plant to ashes. In a short time, however, it was 
rebuilt and arranged better than before. A matter of re- 
gret in connection with this fire is, that, many curiosities 
such as ancient rubber shoes of forgotten shapes, lasts, 
etc., etc., were destroyed. It is a question if Mr. Elliott 
does not mourn their loss to-day more than he does the 
destruction of the factory. 

What Mr. Elliott was to the Candee Co., the great plant 
and well made goods testify, and the officers of the Com- 
pany are a unit in their expressions of cordial appreciation 
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of his long years of service. He was at all times a hard 
worker, and for years went to the factory at five in the 
morning, and often did not leave before midnight. He is 
without doubt the oldest living rubber shoe superintend- 
ent. Mr. Elliott intends to spend the winter in Florida, 
after which he will return to New Haven, and will be often 
found at the factory that he so ably superintended for more 
than forty years. 
MR. ELLIOTT, MR. SAUNDERS AND THE CANDEE. 
ON January 1, 1894. Mr. E. A. Saunders went with the L. 
Candee Co., of New Haven, as their factory superintendent . 





LEWIS ELLIOTT. 


Mr.Elliott still retains a connection with the company, by which 
they receive the benefit of his counsel and advice; although he 
will be burdened with none of the active duties and responsi- 
bilities of superintendence, these all being assumed by Mr. 
Saunders. 

Mr. Saunders has been for some ten or twelve years the 
superintendent of the Wales-Goodyear Co., of Naugatuck, 
Conn. While the factory was under his management, the 
Wales-Goodyear goods became very popular, and their sales 
increased enormously. When the United States Rubber Co. 
was organized Mr. Saunders was chosen for its General Super- 
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intendent, and has occupied that position for the past year or 
more, but now resigns it to accept the position in New Haven. 
The Candee Co., in thus securing the undivided services of Mr. 
Saunders, while retaining the consulting services of Mr. Elliott 
have “ hitched up " a team that has every qualification for lib- 
eral, aggressive and successful factory management. This, in 
connection with other changes made, and under contemplation, 
in machinery and plant (which we hope to touch upon more at 
length in the near future) attest the fact that the Candee Co.,— 
great as has been its past reputation, and secure as is its present 
position, is not relying upon either for its future. It is as ag- 
gressively progressive to day as if it had all of its reputation 
and character to earn. This is a fact full of promise to its 
patrons and one which they fully appreciate. More than this 
it is the earnest of a greatly increased popularity for the 
Candee goods and a constant broadening of the Candee trade. 





NEW LOCATION OF A RUBBER COMPANY. 


T HE Columbia Rubber Works Co. have purchased the large 

building at Nos. 66-68 Reade street, New York. The 
location is on the north side of the street, and adjoins on one 
side the warehouse of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., and on the 
other the New York headquarters of the Revere Rubber Co. 
The two buildings bought have a frontage of 50 feet and are 85 
feet deep, and being seven stories, including the basements, 
will give ample room for the growing business of the Columbia 
company. At present this concern is very much cramped in 
quarters, being substantially on the ground floor inthe rear of 
Greene, Tweed & Co., with a shipping entrance on Reade street, 
and with a large upstairs department devoted to druggists’ sun- 
dries. Together with its predecessors, it has been in this loca- 
tion for more than ten years, and in the steady growth of its 
business, it can readily be seen that the resolve to enlarge its 
facilities for the sale of the goods of the various manufactories 
which it represents has not been taken too soon. The company 
was incorporated about ten years ago in Ohio, with the object 
of supplying a selling-agency for the different rubber companies 
in the United States. It represents the Goodrich Hard Rubber 
Co., The B. F. Goodrich Co, the Boston Woven Hose and 
Rubber Co., C. J. Bailey & Co., etc. The officers are George T. 
Perkins, president, who is also president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., and S. Y. L’ Hommedieu, treasurer and general manager. It 
has two storesin New York and one in Chicago. It has the 
agency in the East of the Palmer tire, from which alone a large 
business is in progress. The purchase in question was made 
from Mrs. Sarah L. McClure Marsh, the owner of a large amount 
of property in that vicinity. The purchasing price is reported 
to be $250,000. The building will be entirely renovated as soon 
as the present leases to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. and the 
Belgian Glass Co. expire, elevators put in, and occupancy made 
in 1894. 





ADVANTAGES OF SMALL ENGINES. 


i= )R some time past it has been noted that the larger rub- 
ber-manufacturers are using more engines of medium size 


in place of the single huge machine that was calculated to drive 
every belt in the place. The reason for this is a simple one. 
Suppose the great engine be the subject of an accident, even a 
small one. It must be stopped for repairs and that stoppage 
entails the shutting down of the whole plant. On the other 
hand, if the various departments as far as practicable are run 
by smaller engines, a break in one of them necessitates only a 
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partial shut-down and sometimes when stock is ahead not even 
that. A type of engine that has attracted much favorable 
attention of late for just these requirements is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. So popular has it become indeed 
that 12,000 horse-power have been sold in the last eighteen 
months. It is a simple self-contained engine, made in twelve 





sizes, from 12 to 200 horse-power. It is to be had always in 
stock, and is put on the market at a price that defies competi- 
tion. A careful canvass of the manufacturers now using these 
engines throughout New England fails to find one instance 
where dissatisfaction exists. Those about to purchase will do 
well to at least secure a catalogue giving fuller particulars from 
Parker, Field & Mitchell, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





MR. BEUTHNER SECRETED THE FORMULA. 


A. PRESS despatch from Racine, Wis., dated October 12 
41 says: E. W. Beuthner, who has sued the Melissa Proof- 
ing Co. for $20,000 alleged to be due for services and other 
claims, testified before a court commissioner to-day. It appears 
that Mr. Beuthner had written out a formula of the preparation 
which he applied to cloth to make it rain-proof. This formula 
was placed in the vaults of a Chicago savings bank. According 
to the terms of his contract with the company he was to deliver 
the formula when certain conditions had been fulfilled. Ata 
meeting of the directors of the company, Mr. Beuthner presid- 
ing, a resolution was passed that the formula was to be trans- 
ferred to another vault and thereafter to be accessible only to 
three other members of the company. But Mr. Beuthner had 
already abstracted the formula and substituted in its place a 
paper bearing the inscription, “ Him that ye seek has risen and 
is in a safe place. I now rest in peace for the three years’ hard 
labor.” He gave as his reason for removing the true formula 
that the company owed him back salary. He further testified 
that he had buried the true formula in the sand on the lake 
shore between the harbor piers and North point lighthouse, 
but either could not or would not tell anything more definite 
about it. 





AN INQ.UIRY FOR MOLDED MATTING. 


g fies THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Can you 
inform me who makes rubber matting that is first 
molded so that it has diamond shaped depressions within 
which the perforations are afterwards made? 
J. A. S. 


Topeka, Kansas, December 1, 1893 


[THE matting spoken of is an English invention and is man- 
ufactured by William Warne & Co., London.—THE EDITOR.] 
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THE EDITOR AND THE GOSSIP. 
T was in a Bohemian Café in New York, well known to 
newspaper men, that the Editor met the Gossip. He 
was of uncertain age, of doubtful financial responsiblity, 
and evidently not in active business. At the same time, he 
had been everywhere, knew every one, and was so familiar 
. with good stories of the rubber trade that the Editor paid 
for both dinners and they lingered far into the night ex- 
changing reminiscences. 

“ The world is not a large place,” he said reflectively, 
“and Americans and their products, are to be found ev- 
erywhere. For instance, a gentleman whom I know, Mr. 
Jarvis, of the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., once turned his back 
on the state of Connecticut, and accompanied by his wife, 
went to Europe. While in Edinburg the lady looked about 
for some neat little souvenir to take home to the States, and 
finally selected a diminutive pair of doll’s rubbers. On her 
return to the hotel she showed them to her husband, 
remarking that it was only in a foreign country that an 
American could secure such dainty articles. Mr. Jarvis 
took them in his hands, turned them sole upward, and read 
with a broad and appreciative smile, ‘ Boston Rubber Shoe 
Co., Boston, U. S. A.’” 

“Good,” said the Editor, “that is quite similar to an 
experience that one of the Boston Lockwoods enjoyed. 
His company, the Davidson Rubber Co, had spent a num- 
ber of years in perfecting an erasive rubber. They had 
finally secured just what suited them, and it was finding a 
ready market. Mr. Lockwood was in Germany when an 
artist friend knowing of his experiments said, ‘I want to 
show you what the Germans can do in your line. I bought 
a piece of erasive rubber the other day that no American 
manufacturer has ever equalled. Let me show it to you!’ 
Extracting it from a box full of odds and ends he handed 
it to his visitor who read with profound satisfaction ‘ Da- 
vidson Velvet Rubber.’” 

“ Yes,” said the Gossip, “ I have heard that tale and it is 
true, and, parenthetically, deserves better telling. They 
are right in the swim on nice goods. By the way, speak- 
ing of swimming, did you ever hear of the long swim that 
the president of the United States Rubber Co. took in the 
wintry waters of Long Island Sound?” 

“ Tell it, if your present condition will permit,” said the 
Editor. 

“Tt was years ago, and has to do with the wreck of the 
ill-fated Z/etis or Metis,—it matters not which. Mr. Bani- 
gan was a passenger, was on his way to New York. The 
boat took fire, and so fiercely did she burn that the passen- 
gers were forced to go overboard. Mr. Banigan being a 
strong swimmer, went over the side without hesitation, 
secured a floating door, and calmly waited for some vessel 
or tug, which, attracted by the light of the burning Metis 
or Thetis, should rescue him. While thus afloat, the waves 
brought near him a cotton bale, on which was a young 
lady almost insensible by reason of fright and exposure to 
the cold. He picked her up,—I use the term not in its 
slangy sense,—bade her be of good cheer as help was near, 
and as no rescuing bark appeared, began, with accustomed 
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energy, to see if it were not possible to reach shore un- 
aided. A floating window-sash inspired him with an idea. 
Seizing it, he held it up so that it acted as a sail, and with 
the bale in tow,—this is not a textile joke,—began to ap- 
proach the shore. He would no doubt have gained it, 
had not the wind changed and forced him to abandon his 
ingenious mainsail. After being several hours in the water, 
during which he kept his companion’s courage up by words 
of kindly cheer, they were rescued by a tug and taken to 
the land. Asa memento of this adventure, and a token 
of the lady’s appreciation of her rescuer’s bravery, Mr. 
Banigan has a valuable ring, but very few know its his- 
tory, as he has no desire to pose as a hero.” 

“A good story!” said the Editor, “and one that I shall 
publish.” 

“ Better show Mr. Banigan a proof of the article and let 
him settle as to whether the name was 7heftis or Metis.” 

“Were I to show it to him before publishing,” said the 
Editor thoughtfully, ‘he would beg me to leave it un- 
printed, and would do it so courteously that I should fain 
accede, therefore the steamer must bear a double name.” 

“ Next!” said the Gossip, in a tone calculated to throw 
some light on his past career. 

“I presume you mean that it is my turn to tell a story,” 
responded the Editor, slyly consulting his pocketbook to 
ascertain how time’s equivalent had flown. “ Very well, a 
brief one and then good night. You have observed, per- 
haps, a certain incredulity shown by foreigners, over tales 
that are told by Americans. We have, for example, enor- 
mous manufacturing plants, while as a rule, they have 
smaller ones. The average American tells in good faith 
of our great establishments, and the foreigner thinks he is 
lying. Mr. George H. Hood, when Wringer Rolls were 
the feature of his business, visited Germany. While there 
he was invited to inspect a rubber factory. The proprie- 
tor who acted as chaperon, called his attention to the ex- 
tent of his roll business. ‘We have the largest business 
here,’ said he, ‘oftentimes making five hundred rolls a 
week.” Then remembering his guest’s line, he said, ‘No 
doubt you do more than that.’ 

“* Ves,’ said Mr. Hood, ‘I make five hundred a day.’ 

“As a matter of fact,” continued the Editor, ‘“‘ Mr. Hood 
was making ‘wo thousand rolls a day, but, as he said, after- 
ward, ‘such a statement would have been received as an 
American exaggeration, so I didn’t make it.’ Waiter, 
check, please.” 





THE MAGNOLIA AT THE HEAD. 


“THE Magnolia Metal Company, having offices at New York, 

Chicago, London and all over the world, has been allctted 
the highest award possible at the World's Fair, Chicago. A 
medal has been granted, and a diploma with the following speci- 
fications allowed and set forth: It prevents hot-boxes, will not 
cut or heat journals, its lasting qualities are of the highest 
order, it is self lubricating, it increases the motive power, it is 
the only metal that protects and does not wear journals (it en- 
amels them), it is adapted to high and low speed machinery, 
it will stand the heavy work of sugar, rolling, saw and wire 
mills, it is a success for main journals and crank pin bearings. 
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THE NATIONAL CYCLE EXHIBITION. 


S nee exhibition of cycles, cycle sundries and acces- 

sories at the Madison Square Garden, New York, is 
pronounced by exhibitors the greatest success in their ex- 
perience. The previous exhibitions were held in smaller 
cities, where the facilities were inadequate. But in the 
Madison Square Garden the right place has been found 
for this exhibition, though the big garden was none too 
big for the demand made upon it. No exhibition will 
probably ever be held again outside of New York. To 
do justice to the exhibition or exhibitors would require 
more space than we have at our disposal this month. We 
must limit ourselves to brief notes hoping to deal with the 
subject more comprehensively in our February issue. 
Rubber tires form the feature of chief interest in the pres- 
ent exhibition to the readers of Tue INDIA RuBBeER WoRLD. 
We mention the firms exhibiting rubber tires in the order 
of the booths or stands occupied by them. 

Parkhurst & Wilkinson, of Chicago, exhibit a new tire 
which they call “ Perfection.” 

The American Dunlop Tire Co. show the application of 
the detachable Dunlop tire to all forms of bicycles and 
carriage wheels. They show the largest pneumatic tire 
ever constructed, 34 inches in cross diameter, inflated with 
air at the pressure of 100 pounds to the square inch, and 
fitted to an Irish jaunting car wheel which, when loaded, 
carries a weight of 750 lbs. on each wheel. These wheels 
are claimed to have been in daily use over the streets of 
New York for months, and no signs of wear are apparent. 

The Buffalo Tricycle Co. show a pneumatic-tired, one- 
man road wagon to which are fitted 28 inch front and 30 
inch rear wheels. 

The Columbia Rubber Works Co. exhibit a large variety 
of the various tires which they are offering for the season 
of 1894. They take especial pride in their new mechanical 
tire which can be handled by any rider without danger of 
pinching the inner tube. 

The Pope Manufacturing Co. offer a choice of two 
styles of rubber tire for their ‘94 wheels. They continue 
the Columbia single tube tire, to which they own the 
patent right, and use the Hartford double tire embodying 
inventions patents for which are pending. 

The New York Belting & Packing Co. exhibit solid and 
cushion as well as pneumatic tires. Prominent in the ex- 
hibit is the Whiffet Improved and French-Michelin Tires. 
The first is of a variety that cement to the rim, having the 
cover laced in one pocket near the valve stem and fitted 
with butt-end inner tubes. The regular road tire of the 
company weighs but 4 to 4} pounds per pair. The French- 
Michelin is a mechanically applied tire, attached and de- 
tached without the use of tools. The rim is furnished 
with this tire. 

The Providence Tire Company exhibit tires and tire 
parts. The chief feature of the “ Providence Tire” is a 
double inner tube constructed to fit any shoe. The com- 
pany also show the smallest valve for pneumatic tires on 


the market. 
Mr. Elliott Burris, New York, shows Burris’ Detachable 


Pneumatic tire “Simplicity No. 47.” It is removed by 
hand and has no mechanical fastenings. It is manufac- 
tured by the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 

The Hermes Tyre Co., Boston, show their various tires. 

The Mechanical Rubber Co. exhibit the “Chicago,” 
“ Yankee Band-Wedge” and “ Cleveland Loop” tires, all 
of which have inner tubes. The “ Chicago” is claimed to 
be the lightest mechanically attached tire produced. The 
“ Yankee Band-Wedge” has no complex mechanical feat- 
ures, and is constructed on a new principle which gives 
it greater resilience and speed. The “Cleveland Loop” 
is ingenious yet simple. A puncture can be repaired with- 
out removing it from the rim. 

The Elastic Tip Company, Boston, show pneumatic tires 
of three different styles: the hose pipe, the inner tube and 
the detachable tire. They also show a new kit for repair- 
ing pneumatic tires. 

The Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. show the N. 
G. L. tire. It is a mechanically attached tire with an end- 
less inner tube and outer cover held in place by a clamp- 
ing band which engages the beaded edges of the cover a 
short distance below the edge of the rim, where there is 
no movement, at the same time bringing the face of the 
band above the edge of the rim and preventing the cutting 
of the tire when ridden partially deflated. The Evertie 
inner tube tires are also shown. 

The Newton Rubber Works, Boston, have an extensive 
exhibit of Huestis’ pneumatic detachable tire and samples 
of special rubber goods. 

The Wilson, Meyers & Co., New York, show the Liberty 
pneumatic tire in many ways, comprising their Climax, Red 
Roax, Rex Racing, Gem and Cyclone, and also their In- 
vincible Pard Air Tube. 

The Keating Wheel Co., Mass., show pneumatic detach- 
able tires. 

The Erie Rubber Co. have an exhibition of the Keystone 
Detachable Pneumatic Tire. 





THE RUBBER MOVEMENT AT PARA. 





4 ROM Norton & Co.’s Para rubber statistics the follow- 
ing table has been compiled, showing the movement (in 
pounds) at that port for the past year, up to November 30: 

















SH. PMENTs. 
MonrTus. ARRIVALS. : . 
United States. Europe. Total. 

Stock.......| 1,707,200 
January..........., 3,300,000 | 2,202,200 | 1,386,000 | 3,588,200 
PORUONEY. ccccvess 6,600,000 | 2,620,200 748,000 3,368, 200 
ad éebed ext 4,840,000 | 4,015,000 | 1,738,000 | 5,753,000 
eer 2,365,000 | 2,413,400 | 1,504,800 | 3,918,200 
css ciewsdeas 1,826,000 | 1,544,400 | 1,126,400 | 2,670,800 
i viceske eee 1,914,000 | 1,091,200 | 1,091,200 | 2,182,400 
ae 1,980,000 959,200 | 1,069,200 | 2,028,400 
a 2,640,000 | 1,062,600 | 1,216,600 , 2,279,200 
September........ 2,970,000 | 1,555,400 | 1,744,600 | 3,300,000 
Ce 4,114,000 | 1.531,200 | 1,548,800 | 3,080,000 
November........| 3,784,000 | 1,988,800 | 2,285,800 4,274,600 

Totals.......| 38,040,200 acum 15,459,400 | 36,443,000 

Deliveries. . --| 36,168,400 

| —_——_—— 
GR 6eceas 1,871,800 | | 
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THE RUBBER BUSINESS FOR THE PAST YEAR. 


HE Inp1a RusBer Wor-p is frequently questioned 
zr regarding the extent of the mechanical goods, the 
boot and shoe, the clothing, or some other branch 
of the rubber business, as expressed in figures. While it 
is often easy to answer a certain proportion of these 
queries, to attempt a general resumé of the business, and 
give the annual sales with any degree of accuracy, is a 
most difficult feat. Many large manufacturers are per- 
fectly willing to state to a dollar what their year’s trade 
has been. Others are unwilling to give even a hint that 
may be of use statistically. Some houses are pursuing a 
“still hunt” on lines that they believe are unknown to 
competitors, and consequently guard their utterances very 
carefully. On the whole, however, the general extent of 
the business can be approximated, and the following com- 
putation will be found to be fairly accurate. 


THE OUTPUT OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Tue rubber boot and shoe business for the year past is 
not much larger than that of 1892, because the latter year 
was an exceptionally good one. There are about 200,000 
pairs of boots and shoes made a day in the United States, 
or 60,000,000 pairs for a year of 300 working days. Al- 
lowing for stoppages it will come close to 50,000,000 pairs 
for 1893. If 10 per cent. of this product is in boots the 
whole business would reach $31,580,000. 


MACKINTOSHES AND CLOTH SURFACE GOODS. 


THERE are eighteen concerns, large and small, in the 
United States who make a business of the manufacture of 
mackintoshes and cloth surface goods. A conservative 
estimate of the gross business done in 1893 is $5,000,000. 
This shows a decided growth over last year, and what is a 
most decided plea in favor of the McKinley bill,—an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent. since the bill went into effect. 
Certainly the American manufacturers of mackintosh 
clothing ought to feel well toward protection. 


CARRIAGE CLOTH OR ‘‘ DRILLS.” 


Tue rubber carriage-cloth business for 1893 showed a 
slight shrinkage over that of the year previous. This was 
due to the remarkable depression that existed in the car- 
riage-trade, beginning as early as May. At that time 
many large carriage-builders shut their works down, and 
some of them have not yet started a wheel. Business is, 
however, much better than it was in this line, and very 
satisfactory sales have of late been reported. There are 
eight concerns in the United States making carriage-cloth 
of rubber, the prices of the goods ranging from 24 cents 
to 40 cents a yard. A small amount, of an extra quality 
article, is sold as high as a dollar a yard. It is roughly 
estimated that the total output for the year was 3,000,000 
yards, representing sales amounting to more than a million 
dollars, 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES IN DRESS-SHIELDS. 


THERE are six concerns who are manufacturers of shields 
in addition to a host of small firms who buy the material 
from these houses, and make up small lots with various 
brands of theirown. The business for 1893 is estimated 
to be close to $2,000,000. 


DENTAL RUBBER AND DENTAL DAM. 


A PROMINENT supply man furnishes the following ap- 
proximations for this business during the year past. There 
are six concerns in the United States that make dental 
rubber. These sell largely to the supply houses, who in 
turn furnish the twenty thousand dentists with gum for 
making vulcanite plates. About eighteen thousand of 
these dentists use more or less dental rubber, and it is esti- 
mated that they consume 360,000 pounds ina year. This 
would make a business of over $500,000. The trade in 
rubber dam is quite large, as all the dentists use more or 
jess of it. There are eight concerns that make it, and this 
is sold to the users in one-half pound rolls. It is estimated 
that about 60,000 pounds of it were consumed during the 
year past, netting the manufacturers more than $100,000. 


RUBBER IN CHEWING GUMS. 


Ir is a well-known fact that Chicle is used entirely in 
chewing gums and chewing candies, but as there is very 
little of this latter made to-day, it is safe to say that the 
whole goes into chewing gum. When it is known that 
there is a yearly output of 2,300,000 pounds of Chicle it 
will be seen what an immense business this is. Manufac- 
turers are now paying about 25c. a pound for this species 
of rubber and certainly the way they put their goods up, 
they must get $1 a pound for the finished article, which 
would show a business of $2,300,000 ; almost too large to 
seem possible, were it not for the fact that it is little things 
that have a large general sale, and, incidentally, show a 
large profit. 


THE BUSINESS IN RUBBER CEMENT. 


THERE are in the United States eight large, and two 
small concerns, that make a business of manufacturing 
and marketing rubber cement. Much of this goes to the 
makers of leather shoes. Some is purchased by manufac- 
turers of rubber goods, but as a rule they make cement for 
their own use. It is estimated that in 1893 there were 
350,000 pounds of rubber used in rubber cement-making, 
by these concerns, reporting sales amounting to $250,000, 
or more. 


THE RECOVERED RUBBER BUSINESS. 


ACCORDING to an expert in the manufacture of recovered 
rubber, the business for 1893 shows an increase in quan- 
tity of about 15 per cent. The prices on old rubber shoes 
have rated higher than during 1892. One reason for the 
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increased consumption, is that regular customers have used 
more, and that there have been new fields opened up to it. 
Perhaps the most important is that of insulated wire, for 
which the better grades have been found most adaptable. 
The foreign market has also taken more than before,— 
about 5 per cent. of the whole output going there, none of 
which, our informant remarked, returns to the United 
States. There are twenty plants at present in the United 
States for the manufacture of recovered rubber, and they 
use, roughly speaking, about 40,000,000 pounds a year. 
WRINGER ROLLS FOR THE YEAR PAST. 

Tue wringer roll business for 1893 has shown a de- 
cided advance over that of 1892, and at a conservative 
estimate this increase is reckoned as something over 1o 
percent. The present output is about 7200 rolls a day 
or 2,160,000 rolls per year. At the average weight of 14 
pounds each, this is equal to 10,800 pounds molded each day. 
Reckoning this at the low figure of 40 cents per pound it 
would equal $4320 a day or $1,296,000 a year. These 
figures are only a rough estimate as no absolute returns 
are obtainable 


THE RUBBER-COVERED WIRE INDUSTRY. 


THERE are in the United States fifteen concerns that are 
engaged in the manufacture of rubber covered wire. The 
business for 1893 shows an increase of nearly 25 per cent. 
over that for 1892. A reason for believing that it will 
continue largely to increase, is the action of various boards 
of underwriters, who have condemned weather proof wire, 
and insist on the adoption of rubber-covered wire in its 
place. As enormous amounts of weather-proof wire were 
used in the past, this will be a factor in increasing the 
business. A conservative estimate of the amount of busi- 


ness for the year past is $10,000,000. 


HEAVY CLOTHING, HORSE COVERS, AND SUR- 
FACE GOODS. 

Ir is generally thought that the mackintosh business has 
cut into the heavy clothing business very largely. As a 
matter of fact this is not so, for those who would buy 
mackintoshes are not people as a rule, that would wear 
heavy clothing. The business has not shown any special 
growth in several years. The last year in the Association 
it amounted to $12,00,000, and experts figure the output 
about the same this year, although prices are at least 15 
per cent. lower. Numbers of concerns that formerly made 
this line of goods are devoting themselves entirely to the 
mackintosh business ; others use the heavy clothing as a 
leader in selling mackintosh clothing. It is fair to predict 
that during the next year the business will have a healthy 
growth, particularly as in many quarters there is a call for 
a better grade of goods. 


GENERAL MECHANICAL GOODS. 

Tere are in the United States twenty-four companies 
that make a business of general mechanical goods, such as 
belting, hose, packing, mold work, etc., etc. The year 
past has been a prosperous one for them, and in spite of 
the depression, the increase in business over the year 1892 
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has been from 5 to 10 percent. During the year five new 
companies have been started, and numbers of the old com- 
panies have enlarged their plants and added new machin- 
ery. The general business for 1893 amounted to about 
$13,000,000. 


DRUGGISTS’ AND STATIONERS’ SUNDRIES. 


LARGE and small, there are fourteen companies engaged 
in these lines. The year past was a good one. Early in 
the year the indications were that the general business 
would run far ahead of the year previous, but taken as a 
whole it was about the same as that of 1892 and amounted 
to something over $1,500,000. 


GENERAL HARD RUBBER GOODS. 


THERE are twelve concerns in the United States that de- 
vote the whole or a portion of their plant to the manufac- 
ture of hard rubber goods. This includes combs, buttons, 
specialties for the druggists’ sundries trade, electrical 
specialties, etc., etc. It is a business that is rapidly in- 
creasing, particularly in the line of electrical specialties. 
It was prospered exceedingly by the McKinley bill, and 
shows a growth over last year as nearly as can be approx- 
imated of 1o percent. The gross business is estimated 
for 1893 to be about $6,000,000. 





THE REASON FOR THE SCARCITY OF GUTTA 
PERCHA. 





S is well known the manufacture of submarine cables calls 
for a great deal of Gutta Percha, as no other gum has 
been found that will last as that will. Cable companies have 
seasons for booming, just as Western towns have, and while 
for a few years past it has been a little quiet, within the last 
year a boom has begun and a great deal of Gutta Percha is being 
called for. For example the new cable of the Western Union 
Co., which is to be 4000 miles long and made by Siemens of 
England, will use about one-half a million pounds of Gutta 
Percha. The cable for the Commercial Cable Co., which is 220 
miles long, will use about one-half of that amount. It is also 
believed that the proposal of Sanford Fleming, for the trans- 
Pacific cable, submitted to the Canadian and Australian gov- 
ernments, will mean a cable at least 6200 miles long, with an 
estimated cost of £1,380,090. There is also a cable about to be 
laid from Singapore to Hong Kong which will cost over a mil- 
lion dollars. All of these cables will undoubtedly be manufac- 
tured by either English or German houses, as we have in the 
United States no really large cable manufacturers, nor is there 
owned here a single cable steamer. There is at the present 
time a bill before Congress,which was laid over from the last ses- 
sion, presented by the Light house Board, which recommends 
an appropriation of $150,000 for telegraph and telephone lines 
to connect light houses, light ships and life saving stations with 
the shore. This is something that we have badly needed, and 
without doubt the appropriation will be made. If so the busi- 
ness should come to some American manufacturer of insulated 
wire. 





The New York Belting and Packing Co. (No. 17 Main street, 
San Francisco) have been awarded the contract for furnishing 
packing to the United States navy for the Mare Island navy- 
yard, during the next contract year. The price bid was $693. 
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THE OLD AND NEW TARIFFS. 

HE Wilson bill, even in its present crude state, is of 
great interest to the manufacturers of rubber 
goods. Of them all it touches the manufacturers of 
mackintoshes more vitally than any others. As it is 
always of interest to know the opinions of the trade on 
live topics, we have secured interviews from numbers of 
representative rubber men, but in this issue have paid 
special attention to those who manufacture mackintosh 
garments. A comparison of the two bills should be an in- 
teresting introduction to these interviews. The classifica- 
tion in the two different bills is not exactly the same, but 
when analyzed the duties will be found such as we quote: 





MANUFACTURES OF INDIA RUBBER AND GUTTA PERCHA, 
MCKINLEY BILL, WILSON BILL. 


Cotton Clothing, ready-made, and articles ( 
of wearing apparel having India cpa 50c. a lb. and 


as a component material......... ...-. { 50% adv. 40% ad v. 
Woolen clothing, ready made............ ; > Day ta Ib. ao ™ ote 
Silk clothing, when composed in part of | 8c. per oz. and 

India Rubber...... ie ebeenie - whan hee 45% ad v. 
Cotton webbing, goring, suspenders, etc. .40% ad v. 35% ad v. 
Woolen gorings, suspenders, etc......... } one. 2 ™ ond 

( 60 ad v. 40% ad v. 
Silk gorings, suspenders, etc.... ......... 50% ad v. 40% ad v. 
Linen Hydraulic hose... .....ccccsscescess 20c. IIb. 35% ad v. 
Rubber dolls and toys.............-.+. 35% ad v 25% ad v. 
Manufactured articles of Gutta Percha or | 

RNIN 14d. irs cries citiaadiniete iio i (35% adv 30% ad v. 
Tobacco pouches and smokers’ articles in § 

ee ee ee ( 70% ad v. 50% ad v. 
Miscellaneous articles of India Rubber... ..30% ad v. 25% ad v. 

RUBBER MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES. 
DONE GORE kn. a vvndccctecctesacseess) 1/4c. per Ib. Free. 
French chalk, prepared... ........cccsece Ic. per'lb. 20% ad v. 
PP cc ctbashtee sedidenessnnscyes 32c. per gal. 5c. per gal. 
LGU DINER... 1. cece cess ccvcce eccvcces 25% adv 20% ad v. 
WOE Sic cxedineeecusicoteccneveeteus t2c. per Ib. 20% ad v. 
Whiting and Paris White. ...... ....1/2c. per Ib. 25% ad v. 
I. 5.0:7h bos Ka cauoncekene eeend I 1/4c. perlb. 20% ad v. 
Sc retikec cub eonnebtsdee ebenaes .3c. per Ib 30% ad v. 
Orange mineral... ...... ee re 31/2c. perlb. 35% adv. 
Wee CINE, vnc 6005, caives eoecvevecesae 3c. per lb. 30% ad v. 
Bichromate of potash. .....ccocsccccsceses 3c. per Ib. 20% ad v. 
Sublimed or flowers of sulphur........... $10 per ton 20% ad v. 
Pe Sn vkeccces & oe nvenineesecs . 30% 20% ad v. 


FREE OF ALL DUTY. 

On the free list of both the McKinley and Wilson Bills 
are crude Gutta Percha, crude India Rubber, rubber milk, 
rubber waste, asbestos, asphaltum, Burgundy pitch, chaik, 
(unmanufactured), plumbago, pumice, vegetable or min- 
eral wax. The Wilson bill adds to the list, barytes earth, 
clays and earths unwrought and unmanufactured, and 
mica. 

OUR GARMENTS SUPERIOR TO THOSE OF FOREIGN MAKE, 


Major Colby, of the Boston Gossamer Rubber Co., said : 
‘Whether the Wilson bill passes or not there is no use in 
fuming. We do not intend to worry at all until the matter 
is settled, and then I do not think we are going to be hurt 
as much as some anticipate. We make to-day a better 
finished garment than European manufacturers, indeed, in 
the manufacture of rubber garments we have always been 
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ahead. I remember twenty years ago at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, we had our gossamers shown and no foreign manu- 
facture could touch us in style, finish or durability. Why 
to-day we send bicycle-capes, leggins, etc., over there and 
they find a ready sale. The English manufacturer to 
be sure has this advantage, he can buy woolens, a piece at 
a time at wholesale prices, while we have to buy the same 
in big lots, or not at all. They are right on the ground, 
and can get their styles before we can get them, and I do 
not doubt but lots of English goods will come in. It will 
hurt our help, and we doubtless will have trouble with 
them, but the manufacturers who are making good goods 
and paying attention to the finish and style, are going to 
be hurt less than any one else. 





THE TRADING IN RUBBER STOCKS. 





“THE quotations which follow represent the daily transac- 

tions in Rubber Stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
for each business day since the last report printed in this 
journal : 


Common. PKEFERRED. 
Dates 

Shares High. Low. Shares High Low. 
December I1.. 5! 4216 2 I 881¢ 8816 
December 12..| 47! 45 446 70 8915 86 
December 13.. 3 4534 45% 100 89 7% 89% 
December 14..| 470 45% 45 100 go 90 
December 15 .| 550 46 45 100 gilts gig 
December 16..| 600 47 46 
December 18..| 335 4738 474 
December I9..| 420 4738 46 - ndes aah 
December 20.. 6 45 45 5 go go 
December 21..! 100) 46 | 46 127 | go 903, 
December 22. 458 44 2 200 golg golg 
December 23 113 4134 40 a an Ser 
December 26. 262 3914 394 
December 27.., 100 40 40 
December 28.. | 100 216 421¢ 
December 29.. fice mai 
December 30.. “<2 100 go go 
January a oe osee ee a - 
January 3..| 100 40 40 10 8416 8416 
January 4..| 200 40 40 110 83 83 
January ee eee cen sarbee a 
January 6.. 40 41 40 
January 8..| 576 40lg 40 10 80 80 
January .-| 250 40 40 : sone me 
January 1o.. I 40 40 I 80 80 
Novemb’r, 1892 31,208 44 383 ae ae a 
December.....| 15,943) 48 39 2,607 99 9434 
January, 1893.' 9,604, 47% 4216 | 5,521 99 94 
February ..... 7,024 46% 43 1,333 97 g2k¢ 
March - 30,438 584 42 2,938 99 93 
April 25,625, 60% 53% 3,251 99! 94% 
va PEE 24,999 5746 33 4,835 gI 80 
DP cawarees 5,474, 455 34% | 2,323 83 7 
rere 2,774, 383% 25 1,504 77 65 
August... 3,525 29 17 1,943 68 50 
September ....| 3,191 38 29 778 79 70 
October....... 4,977, 45 2914 2,116 89l¢ 75 
November ... 1,031 404 38 504 89 83 


AWARDS have been made by the Treasury department for the 
life-saving service. The Mineralized Rubber Co. (No. 18 Cliff 
street, New York) were contracted with to supply hard-rubber 
hose, 1% inch delivery, for suction, at 29 cents per foot; cotton 
hose, 11g inch delivery, 19 cents per foot ; cotton hose, 2 inch 
delivery, 23 cents per foot ; hard-rubber hose, 2 inch delivery, 
for suction, 37 cents per foot. 





—— 
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TRADE AND PERSONAL NOTES. 


Elastic Web Co., at Glendale, Mass., was celebrated by 

a general social. The workmen who had a share inthe 

work, the neighbors in the village, and many of the 
Easthampton friends of the proprietors were there. About one 
hundred and fifty people were present at the supper and joined 
in the dance which followed. 

—The Middlesex Rubber Works (Middletown, Conn.) start 
up the 1$th of this month, and will employ about one hundred 
and fifty hands. 

The Woonsocket Rubber Co. have recently purchased four 
looms for weaving cotton sheetings, and placed them in the 
cloth room of the Alice mill. These are put in as an experi- 
ment, and, if successful, a large number more may be added. 
As the company consumes thousands of rolls of sheetings, it 
will be a definite measure of economy if they can manufacture 


a HE completion of the new addition to the factory of the 


their own. 

The number of employés on the pay roll of the National 
India Rubber Co. is larger than at any time since the factory 
was established, the total being one thousand three hundred 
and thirty. 

—So much has been said against rubber paints that it is re- 
freshing to hear a large supply house claim that the rubber paint 
made by Ingersoll (Brooklyn) has proved itself a wonderful re- 
sistant to moisture, heat, cold, salt air fumes, etc., etc. Asa 
matter of fact if a rubber paint is made properly there is no rea- 
son why it should not be one of the best in the world. 

—The Goodridge Rubber Co. (Newport, R. I.) are again 
working on fulltime. Business has been quite dull with them 
since the first of August, but lately orders have come in rapidly, 
and it looks as if they wonld run on full time right along. 

The American Rubber Co. (Boston) is turning out more 
goods than ever before in its history. For some time the fac- 
tory has been shipping one thousand cases of boots and shoes 
a day. 

--To those who wish rubber wheel-bands or protector-bands 
for rubber carpet sweepers, we would say, that Prescott Bros., 
Cornhill, Boston, make a specialty of these supplies, and do 
more perhaps than any one else in New England. 

—The Baron de Marajé, ex-governor of the State of Para 
and now mayor of the city of that name, was, as INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD readers know, a member of the Brazilian commissioners 
to the World's Columbian Exposition, taking special interest in 
the rubber display. He was not able, on reaching New York 
on his way home, to find a passenger steamer ready to start for 
Para as soon as he wished to sail, and he therefore went on 
board a freight vessel as a surgeon, while his secretary was put 
down in the ship’s books as an engineer 

Edward H. Alcott (New York) sales agent of the Eastern 
Rubber Co. and the Empire Rubber Co., removed from the Potter 
Building on January 8 to his new store, 9-11 West Broadway, 
near Reade. Mr. Alcott will carry a complete stock of mechan- 
ical goods, bicycle tires, and in fact everything belonging to that 
line. The offices in the Potter Building had grown too small 
for the business, which more than doubled in the last four 
months, in spite of the hard times. Mr. Alcott has engaged 
four new salesmen recently 

—A corporation known as the H. P. Bennet Co. has been or- 
ganized at Portland, Maine, for the purpose of manufacturing 
rubber hand stamps. The capital is $9000, of which $3000 is 
paid in. The offiers are Henry B. Bennet of Portland, Presi- 


dent; Rodwick A. Batchelder, of Portland, Treasurer. 


—The Imperial Rubber Co. (New York) reports a very aus- 
picious beginning of the new year. Last month was one of the 
busiest they have ever had, and this month promises to be just 
as brisk. Mr. Austin, when seen, was too busy even to say that 
he was busy. The company has recently made a large ship- 
ment of red and black packings to Europe. 

—At their regular semi-annual meeting the Easthampton 
Rubber Thread Co. declared their usual dividend. 

—Repairs are being made on the buildings of the Rubber 
Reclaiming Co.'s plant at Lambertville, N. J. 

—The Boston News Bureau says that the reported earnings 
in the United States Rubber Co. for the year ending next April 
will be $4,000,000. 

—At the Millville factory of the Woonsocket Rubber Co. was 
received recently a vulcanizer 21 feet long, 6 feet across and 
weighing 20,000 pounds. 

—An explosion occurred recently in the varnish house of 
the New Brunswick Rubber Co.'s plant in New Brunswick, N. J. 
It seems that the oil and sulphur, after being boiled sufficiently, 
were brought down to a temperature proper for the application 
of benzine. For some reason, however, the benzine when 
poured into it, exploded, and the whole kettle burst into a 
flame. Three men who were standing near there, George 
Schlosser, assistant superintendent of the factory, and two 
workmen, William Souer and John Greiger, were badly burned; 
none of them, however, are fatally injured. 

—The Boston Shoe Co., East Hartford, Conn., have on ex- 
hibition the World's Fair exhibit of the Colchester Rubber Co. 
This consists of boots and shoes made in all colors and ele- 
gantly finished, and attracts a great deal of attention. 

—The United States Rubber Co. are about to make a large 
addition to their buildings on Little Burnett street, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. The new building will be of brick, four stories 
high, 40 feet long, and 31 feet wide. It will be used for the 
compounding, last and drying departments. 

—J.J. Turner & Sons (Peterborough, Ontario), waterproof 
and awning manufacturers, are said to be very busy, and can 
hardly attend to the flood of orders recently received. 

—The Bonnebaum Rubber Co. is a new concern located in 
New York, with a capital of $20,000. General India rubber 
goods, whatever that means, is their proposed line. 

—The Insulated Wire and Rubber Works (North Jonesboro, 
Ind ) are quite busy. It is said that they have a very large 
plant, and contemplate hiring more help and largely increasing 
their business. 

—The Tyer Rubber Co. (Andover, Mass.), who have been 
running on short hours, are again using the whole of their plant 
and running on full time. 

—The works of the Woonsocket Rubber Co. at Millville are 
said to be busier than ever, and are sending daily large ship- 
ments of goods to clamorous customers. 

—The corporation of W. D. Allen & Co., dealers in belting 
and rubber goods at No. 151 Lake street, Chicago, has an- 
nounced an increase of capital stock from $30,000 to $45,000, 
dating from December 6. William D. Allen is president and 
E. H. Pease secretary of the corporation. 

—The Hammond Buckle Co. who have so long done business 
in Rockville, Conn., and whose buckles are to be seen on thou- 
sands of arctics, will hereafter manufacture at a plant which 
they have purchased in Waterbury. At the last meeting, the 
officers elected were S. A. Chapman, President, J.C. Hammond, 
Jr., Treasurer, and C. H. Hammond, Secretary. 
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—The new Union Station of the Boston & Maine Railroad in 
Boston used $40,000 worth of rubber-covered wire, the contract 
being taken by Washburn, Moen & Co., of Worcester, Mass. 

—Mr. S. D. Davenport and A. S. Johnson of the Missouri 
Rubber Co. (St. Louis) were recent visitors to New York and 
later to Boston. They are having a large trade in heavy rubber 
clothing and mackintoshes, and are making arrangements to 
carry the goods of an Eastern manufacturer. 

—At a recent meeting of the Boston Belting Co. held in 
Wesleyan Hall, Boston, the old board of officers was unani- 
mously re-elected. 

—-That pushing and successful concern the Berlin Iron Bridge 
Co. inform us that they have just completed the new purifier 
house of the Northern Liberty Gas Co. They, by the way, are 
making a strong bid for attention among rubber manufacturers 
who are putting up new buildings. 

—A cautionary circular has been received at the office of 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, from William Yerdon, the manu- 
facturer of the “ Improved Double Hose Band” which says 
briefly, that, “ hearing that certain persons in Battle Creek, 
Mich., Sycamore, Ill., and elsewhere,” have been offering the 
trade hose-clamps which are a direct infringement of his pat- 
ent, that the trade are respectfully cautioned against the same. 
After referring to the fact that any one seiling or using the 
clamp is liable for infringement, he says that he is taking steps 
to promptly enforce his rights, which of course is the proper 
thing to do. 

—Mr. E. A. Hunt, of George A. Alden & Co. (Boston), has 
gone to Europe. The house send one man each year, and Mr, 
Hunt's turn came this time. 

—Mr. McElroy, freight-agent for the Woonsocket Rubber 
Co., has been quite ill with the grip. 

—The Woonsocket Rubber Co. will lease their Providence 
offices early in the year, and move into the magnificent Indus- 
trial Trust Building. There they will have far more room, and 
elegant appointments. 

—The Colchester Rubber Co. have put in two 60-inch mix- 
ing mills, that have a capacity each, of 8000 pounds of mixed 
stock a day. They have also torn out the ancient machinery in 
the “ old grinding-room,” and are replacing it with new wash- 
ers, crackers, and mixers. 


—Madame M. F. Sesselberg, who was one of the Brazilian 
commissioners to the World’s Columbian Exposition, and who 
has many friends in the rubber trade in North and South 
America, found opportunity after the Fair to make visits to 
New Orleans and New York. She sailed from the latter city 
on January 6, by the steamer H/debrand for her home in Para. 

—The statistics of Messrs. Simpson & Beers, brokers.in In- 
dia-rubber, No. 58 William street, New York, show the follow- 
ing receipts of Para rubber at the port of New York for each 
of the past five years: 


Pounds, 
Tee BOB occ ccccccccccccscccccccep coscoccecesese es 19,166,000 
Be GOED sc ccuceecccecoee Seeeeneebe Seendesseceseeues 19,983,000 
_]. BOR PTTTCETCPP CM TT CT Te 22,336,000 
DEE cics Keka & 0b, c0nc0n bee beeeetResbess Cleées 21,127,000 
SE i a hnkbes sah tieabad .Webamons. taken ebennetinn 22,845,000 


They report the highest price for fine new island rubber dur- 
ing 1893 at 79 cents (in February) and the lowest at 65 cents (in 
November). 

—The Fall River Rubber Co. at Fall River, Mass., one of the 
stores owned by J. Francis Hayward, suffered from fire or more 
accurately from water quite recently. The insurance on the 
stock was about $5020 and the stock itself was valued at fully 
a thousand more than that. The company will, after repairs, 
continue the business at the same stand. 


just added a $5000 belt press of the Farrel make to their already 
fine collection of machinery. 

—H. E. Childs, superintendent of Factory No. 2 of the Bos- 
ton Rubber Shoe Co., was recently presently with a fine gold 
watch, a gift from 500 girls employed in the shoe-room. 

—On the first of January William A. DeLong retired from the 
firm of De Long, Betts & Co., well known as brokers of crude rub- 
ber. Mr. De Long acceptsan important position with the New 
York Commercial Co., and the brokerage business is continued 
by W. C. Betts and F. H. Robinson under the firm name of 
Betts & Robinson. William J. Kelly, who for some time past 
was with the old house will continue as an employé of the 
new. 

—The United States Rubber Co. were sufferers from a recent 
fire in New York. The Reade-street offices were completely 
gutted. The loss of stock at a rough estimate was placed at 
$10,000. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


A VERY neat price-list of insulated wires and cables comes to 
us from the Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Co., Worcester, 
Mass. The catalogue is embellished with cuts of the different 
kinds of rubber covered wire, in all colors, and with braided or 
lead coverings, also tables giving facts as to the size of the wire, 
the insulation resistance, price per thousand feet, etc., etc. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the Salamander wire, as a rubber cov- 
ered wire that has stood remarkable tests, proving itself unin- 
flammable. 

—The B. F. Goodrich Company, the rubber manufacturers of 
Ohio, have evidently mastered the science of advertising. They 
always manage to get up something unique, novel, and striking. 
Their latest advertising device has reached THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, and is very bright and amusing. It is an illustrated 
burlesque view of the Chicago Fair. Everything is there, from 
the Ferris Wheel to the bill of fare with a $500 steak. Rubber 
figures prominently of course in the illustrations. The wind-up 
of the “chorus” is that after you have seen all the sights, you 
had better try business in Ohio,—with the Akron Rubber 
Works. 


RUBBER SALESMEN. 


AMONG the latest additions to the road forces of McDon- 
nell, Payne & Co. (Baltimore) are Mr. P. L. McCarty and Mr. 
Harry G. Klunk. Mr. McCarty is well-known in the dry goods 
trade in Virginia and North Carolina, having been with the dry 
goods jobbing house of Daniel Miller & Co. Mr. McCarty will 
travel over his old territory, and has already made one success- 
ful trip for his new house. Mr. Klunk is well-known in the 
South in the rubber business, and recently represented the 
Chesapeake Rubber Co. He was formerly with John P. Thom- 
as, Jr., and began his career in the rubber business about nine 
years ago with the old firm of Janney & Congdon. 

—Mr. William Ellison, of Richmond, Va., who was recently 
with the Tillinghast Rubber Co., has taken the management of 
the Lydic Cigar House, a new concern in Baltimore. He has 
been in the tobacco business before, and says he is glad to get 
back to his first love. 

—Mr. Edward P. Paxton is no longer with McDonnell, Payne 
& Co. 

—Mr. George W. Ayres, on the first of January, started out to 
see old friends, to sell goods and rejoice in his new business 
connections. He has signed with Henry F. Knowles, N. E. 
agent for the Globe Rubber Works, and in this new position 
will certainly receive the best wishes of the trade. 
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—Mr. Henry M. Clark, who has been with Henry F. Knowles 
(Boston) fer anumber of years, has taken an interest in the 
Boston Engineering Supply Co., and will carry with him the 
best wishes of his old customers for continued success and 


prosperity. 
—E. R. Burleigh, of the Boston Rubber Co., is one of the un- 
lucky ones who are at present ill. Not seriously to be sure, 


but enough so to keep him from active business for a month or 
more. 

—The Baltimore store of Geo. P. Thomas, Jr., has recently 
been much improved by the rearranging of the tables in the 
clothing department, and by the building of many new drawers 
in the boot and shoe department. Mr. Thomas occupies one 
of the finest stores in the city, devoted to the rubber business, 
and its situation is of the best, being at the corner of Charles and 
Baltimore streets, the two leading thoroughfares of the Monu- 
mental City. 

The Tillinghast Rubber Co. (Baltimore) are established in 
their new building on Hanover street, where they have much 
better quarters than they had in their former store, on Baltimore 
street. The new Philadelphia store of the company is alsoa 
great improvement over that which they occupied some six 
months ago. 

—The week before Christmas was a sore disappointment to 
the rubber houses, taking the country at large. It was perhaps, 
the warmest week they have known for that season of the year. 
In New York, and Philadelphia, it was like spring, while in 
Louisville, Memphis, and Atlanta, it was not unlike June. Trade 
of course suffered greatly, and retail houses felt it severely, as 
mackintoshes, and similar goods were in poor demand. The 
past autumn has been remarkably dry, and the winter, so far, has 
been but little better. 

—Mr. ]. J]. Bunnell, salesman for the Mineralized Rubber Co, 
(New York), captured an order in Piedmont, Va., recently for 
six hundred feet of hose, guaranteed to stand a pressure of four 
hundred pounds to the square inch. The goods are billed at 
64c. per foot. 

Mr. F. T. Alden, salesman of the Boston Belting Co., hada 
singular experience Christmas day. He isa resident of Win- 
throp, and having nothing special to do, finally drifted out into 
the stable to see a pet horse. While there it occurred to him 
that as he was going to have the horse clipped this winter, it 
might be well for him to do it himself, so he procured a clipper 
and taking off his coat, began work. After the horse was about 
half gone over, he discovered that, to use a slang expression, he 
had bitten off much more than he could chew. For some rea- 
son the blades of the clipping machine at one moment, would 
cut the hair so close that it would take spots of cuticle with it, 
and at others it left tufts which it was almost impossible for 
him to remove. In addition to this the horse began to object, 
and became more and more restive and indignant. Alter a 
time Mr. Alden concluded that he knew more about selling 
rubber goods than he did about horse clipping, so looked for 
an expert to finish the job. No such person lived in the town, 
and he found it was necessary to take the horse to Boston. 
Rather than face the consequences of his indiscretion, in the 
way of remarks from friends and acquaintances, he got up at 3 
o'clock the morning following, blanketed the. horse, and driv- 
ing him to Boston, put him up in a stable, where on the prom- 
ise of secrecy he showed him to a horse clipper, and had the 
job properly finished. 

—Mr. Charles A. Clark, well known as a bright salesman of 
insulated wire, is traveling for the American Electric Works, 
Providence, R. I., and in spite of the dull times has had a first- 


class trade. 


—Mr. Charles Manz, a well-known salesman for the Syracuse 
Supply Co., has opened a store of his own in Syracuse, N. Y. 
It will be known as the Manufacturers’ Supply Co., and in ad- 
dition to general mill supplies, will carry a full line of rubber 
mechanical goods. 

—The Memphis Appeal Avalanche, one of the leading news- 
papers of Tennessee, finds room at the head of its editorial page 
to notice Mr. Richard Paul Towner and the portrait and sketch 
of him which appeared in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD. It 
is an unusual compliment for a young business man of any city 
to receive praise so prominently, and it speaks well for the fu- 
ture of the business of Memphis that the newspapers of that 
city should take pains to give proper recognition to the young 
men who are trying to place the city in the front rank of com- 
mercial importance. 

—Hamilton Lockwood, formerly with the Newton Rubber 
Works of Boston, has accepted a position with the New York 
Belting and Packing Co. as salesman, and will sell the New 
York trade. 

—Mr. William E. Wyshan Southern, representative of the 
Hodgman Rubber Co. (New York) is on a trip over his regular 
territory with some new novelties in Hodgman mackintoshes. 

—Mr. William H. Daffron spent New Year's day in his home 
at Richmond, Va., and is now onthe eastern shore of Maryland 
pushing “ Bell Brand” mackintoshes and “ Glove Company ” 
rubbers for the Patapsco Rubber Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 

—Mr. Louis B. Hitchings, of Chicago, was in Boston recently 
looking over samples of mackintoshes for Spring trade. He is 
manager of that progressive concern in the Lake Front city, 
known as the Illinois Rubber Co. 

—The Mechanical Rubber men are fixing up their samples of 
hose and belting, and already quite an army have left Trenton 
and New York, most of them bound South where early orders 
for hose are to be had. 

—Mr. Thomas Harney, who travels for the Tyer Rubber Co. 
is the proud father of a fine boy. The new Harney is said to 
take quite an interest in certain druggists’ sundries, and shows 
a marked preference for the “ Tyrian ” make. 

—Mr. Frank Williams, salesman for the Tyer Rubber Co., 
has been quite ill with typhoid fever but is now convalescent. 

—Mr. Bergen, traveling for the Home Rubber Co., has just 
returned to Trenton after a successful trip through the New 
England States. 

—Mr.G.M. Archer, salesman for the Chelsea Wire Fabric 
Co., is off on a three months’ trip through the West. 

—Mr. Fred. H. Fuller; who has been salesman in the retail 
department of the Boston store of the Hodgman Rubber Co., 
is said to be one of the most expert window dressers at the Hub. 
Now that the company are to do a wholesale business only, it is 
likely that he will seek some other business connection. 

— McDonnell, Payne & Co. (Baltimore) are now located in 
their new quarters, and find the change a most agreeable one, as 
they now have plenty of room tocarry large stock, and the best 
facilities for packing and shipping with dispatch. 





THE English army supplies every soldier in the African and 
Asiatic service with a pocket filter which consists of a pure 
charcoal block with a long India-rubber tube. The “ block,” 
not unlike in shape the cover to atin kettle, rests on the bot- 
tom of the brook and the water is sucked up through it into 
the tube, or the tube will act as a siphon in that case having a 
capacity of twenty gallons per day. The government is very 
critical in its requirements as to the rubber tube, on account of 
the severe climates in which it is used. 
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REVIEW OF THE RUBBER MARKET. 


at the close of last month, the rubber market has been 

very quiet, not to say dull all during the month. The 

decline in prices has been decided, yet the manufactur- 
ers are not allured into buying to any great extent. The me- 
chanical rubber people, usually the chief buyers and the regu- 
lators of prices, are not at all busy at present, and the boot and 
shoe men have also ceased buying, the weather, among other 
things, having been unfavorable to an active business in their 
The outlook is not at all bright, and almost no business 
Everybody is taking stock 


(Cae the eo to the expectations raised by the conditions 


line. 
is expected for the coming month. 
and clearing things generally. 

The arrivals, as the figures below will show, have been un- 
usually large this month, but the rubber-men do not beiieve 
that this fact has anything to do with the fall in prices. The 
rubber manufacturers anticipate a still greater decline and gen- 
erally refrain from putting in supplies. But the rubber trade 
is no exception to the general conditions prevailing in the busi- 
ness world. Thougha few scattered symptoms of improvement 
are discernible-—factories starting up here and there and the 
demand for goods increasing—yet industry is far from being on 
the road to complete recovery. Manufacturers and merchants 
take a gloomy view of the results of the proposed tariff changes 
and the slow progress which the Wilson bill is making tends to 
aggravate the situation. 

Should the rubber trade improve next month, it will be a 
pleasant disappointment to the men most vitally interested in a 
favorable change, as everybody admits that the prospects are 
highly discouraging. 

The statistical position of Para rubber in New York and 
elsewhere is as follows : 


Fine and Totals 
medium, Coarse. Total. 1892. 
Stock, November 30......... 566 24 590 = 622 
Arrivals, December.......... 1108 386 1494 = 1646 
Aggregating ........... 1674 410 2084 = 2268 
Deliveries, December ....... 1086 359 1445 = 1433 
Stock, December 31.......588 51 639 = 835 
1893. 1892, 
Stock in England, December 31. .....0...ccccceess 793 654 
Deliveries in England, December.................+- 653 594 
as SO, DNs ck wcwicscmsesécenscwés 3040 2670 
Stock in Para, December 31....... sutinavedindewees 1395 800 
Ward's Sapety, TIOORMIBSET. $8 ..0.0.00.cscccscceccccccse 3832 3759 
[Excluding caucho ] 
Para receipts, June-December................ - - 10,345 g615 
[Six months of crop year. ] 
The latest quotations in the New York market are: 
Park, Gat GOW. ccs cvces 66@69 Sierra Leone............ 24@37 
Ps, GR Gils cccacccese 70@73  Benguela.......... jens 47 
Para, coarse, néw........ 45@s52 Kongo Ball............. 36@41 
Para, coarse, old....... none here Small Ball.............. 33@36 
Caucho (Peruvian) strip. . 48 Flake, Ord and Lump. 29@30 
Caucho (Peruvian) ball... >. a vececks daa. 17@18 
Mangabeira, sheet....... 36@39 Madagascar, pinky....... 56@s58 
Esmeralda, sausage... .. 49 Madagascar, black....... 38@43 
Guayaquil, strip......... a en 26@42 
Nicaragua, scrap.... .... 47@48  Gutta-percha, fine grade.. 1.35 
Nicaragua, sheet........ 44@45  Gutta-percha, medium... 1.10 
(rere rere 37@38 Gutta percha, hard white. go 
WON 66 ceascsnncican 32@38 Gutta-percha, lower sorts, nominal. 


In regard to the financial situation Messrs. Simpson & Beers, 
brokers in crude India-rubber and commercial paper, advise us 


as follows: 
“The enormous amount of over $80,000,000 surplus held by our 


banks at the close of the year evinces the very limited demand 
for money resulting from the depressed business throughout 
the country. We need not expect a change for the better until 
the tariff matter is settled. We have to reporta further reduc- 
tion in rates for commercial paper, viz. : prime endorsed receiv- 
ables 4.44 per cent., and gilt-edge single-name 5 per cent., all 
three to six months’ maturity. Second-class paper is virtually 
unsalable.” 


AFRICAN RUBBER—LIVERPOOL. 

To THE EpDIToR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: 
the month of December very little quotable change took place 
in the prices of medium grades of rubber in Liverpool and 
London. The sales were large, probably aggregating about 
350 to 400 tons, and including most of the descriptions for 
which we quote below. Good kinds have all along been in 
strong demand, and, as the month closed, stocks of the best 
descriptions were unusually light. The sales included prime 
Loanda Niggers at 2/7 @ 2/7 : prime Gambia at 2/- @ 2/13; 
low Gambia at 1/1 @ 1/2; prime Accra Biscuits at 1/11%, 
1/11 @2/-; 50 tons Niger Niggers at 1/4 @ 1/4%; soft Li- 
berian at 1/114; Lump Flake at 1/14; Gaboon Flake at 1/i, 
and other kinds at proportionate prices. The present quota- 
tions are as follows: 


During 


Approximate price laid 


English price. down in New York, 
ae RA, snc cessecosics 1/14 27¢. 
Soft Liberian (pasty)......- i oon 1Sc. 
BE SAIN, 0 cccecncc eves 1/4 32c. 
Accra, Saltpond and Cape Coast 

Biscuits of fair quality....... 1/10% @1/11 45 @ 46c. 
Accra Biscuits, best quality ...1/113¢ @ 2/- 47% @ 48c. 
RRR FEE ooo vecccsives 1/84 @1/9 41 @ 42c. 
Prime selected Sierre Leone 

PID , cccccccvccseseeses 1/6 @ 1/64 36 @ 37¢. 
Grand Bassam and Assinee ..1/5 @ 1/6 34 @ 36c. 
Prime Gambia Niggers........ 2/1 @ 2/1% 50 @ 5Ic, 
Mixed Cameroon............. 1/5% @ 1/6 35 @ 36c. 
Large Cameroon or Batanga 

Pb dtitbbase oe dase aeeenee 1/5% @ 1/6 35 (@ 36c. 
Best Kongo Ball............. 1/8 4o0c 
Gaboon Ball or second Kongo 

OE TET re oss ek Ie 39¢ 
i os 86 605804040.0000000 1/7 @ 1/744 38 @ 38l¢c. 
PU dntvds bisee cave eecase 1/o% 25¢ 
Lamp Flake. ......-..ccseeee 1/t 26c. 
Prime Black Manoh Twists....2/4 @ 2/5 56 @ 58c. 
Ge EE ocnnccenseeescee 1/4 @ 1/5% 32 @ 35¢. 
Loemde MPS. «2006. cccccce 2/7 62c. 
Benguela Niggers c. i. f. New 

WG bsrenneentenesccens 1/io4 @ 1/11 45 @ 46c. 


In the London market a good demand has also been experi- 
enced, and all the best qualities have been cleared, at about the 
rates ruling last month. 

We append a statement of Liverpool rubber statistics for the 
month of December. Wm. SyMINGTON & Co. 


Liverpool, January 3, 1894 
LIVERPOOL RUBBER STATISTICS, 











Para grades. Africans. 

Stocks, November 30 (pounds).......... 1,693,440 1,335,040 
Arrivals during December.............. 1,527,680 927,360 
,221,120 2,262,400 

Stocks, December 30........ 1,776,320 1,346,240 
Deliveries during December........... 1,444,800 Q16, 161 
As against deliveries during November.... 1,503,040 822,080 

The stock of Para rubber December Jo consisted of : 

Fine Entre-fine. Negroheads. Total. 
err 564 46 55 665 tons. 
Second band.....sccccccs 114 3 II as * 

PeGanerantnes 678 49 66 793 
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IMPORTS FROM PARA. 


THE imports in detail of rubber direct from Para at the port 
of New York, since our last report, have been as follows, all 
quantities being expressed in pounds: 


from Para: 
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Otto G. Mayer & Co 
P. Lima,... 


20,100 
3,600 





530,600 90,000 256,700 47,000 924,300 


January 2.—By the steamer Basuto, from Para: 


New York Commercial Co. 369,600 70,400 88,70@ 4,200 532,900 


December 12.—By the steamer Peninsular, 


Fine 


New York Commercial Co. 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co... 47,2 
Joseph Banigan 48,100 
W. R. Grace & Co 21,100 
Lawrence Johnson & Co 14,300 
Shipton Green I1,1co 
P. Lima 1,700 


97,900 
00 


24f, 


Total 400 


December 16 


Reimers & Meyer 
Joseph Banigan 

N. Y. Com’! Co 

Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 
Chas. Ahrenfeldt & Son 8, 
Reinhardt & Co 40,500 
Lawrence Johnson & Co 24.3 
G. Amsinck & Co.. 7 
Sears & Co 
Shipton Green. 
Order 


170,000 


),000 


63,500 
50, 10x 


500 


4. 
11,2 


560,100 


Total 
December 28. 
195, 
142,100 
I41,000 
16,100 
18,300 


Reimers & Meyer 
Joseph Banigan 
Boston Rubber 
Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 
Shipton Green 


Shoe Co 


*Chiefly 
‘ y 
rom Parad 


from Mandos, 1689 cases 


IMPORTS OF 


BeLow will be found in detail the imports at 


New York, 


ber from Mexico, Central 


America, other than Para grades 


By the Miranda 
Eggers & Heinlein 

Otte G eres & Co 
Eggers & Heinlein 
Andreas & Co 


Dec. 1 Greytown 


Total 


Dec, 1 By the Colon 


R. Grace & Co 
W. Loaiza & Co 
Munoz & Esprelia 
R. F. Cornwell 
Lauman & Kemp 
G. Pardo & Co 
J. M. Ceballos & Co 
Bock & Co 


Newport 


Total 


Dec, 4.—By the Alvena=Cartagena 
Munoz & Esprelia (Port Limon 
Colon 


Dec. 5.—By the Panama 


Cc. Viadero( Vera Cruz) 
Vera Cruz 


Dec, 7.—By the Concho 


E. Zaraus & Co 
By the New Orleans= New ( 
Betts & Co 


Dec. 9 
DeLong 


Dec. it By the Andes=Cartagena 
G. Amsinck & Co (Greytown 
Munoz & Esprelia (Greytown 
Flint & Co (Cartagena 
Fabien & Mendy (Greytown 


By the steamer Cyri/, 


By the steamer Sasi 


300 


America, 


Medium. 


16,300 
26, 


20,7 


7oo 
oo 
1,800 
1,400 
I, 200 


74,100 
from 
35,000 
41, 


5,400 
12,200 


300 


21,6000 
2,100 


2,500 


300 


goo 
124,500 


, from 


22,500 
30,700 
32,100 

1,500 


100 


rubber be 


CENTRALS. 


during December, 1893, of India-rub- 


ing from there, and 


Totals. 
211,900 
107,600 
106,500 

27,700 

22,300 

15,500 
2,700 


494, 200 


Caucho. 


39,500 
2,200 


Coarse. 


58,200 
31,500 
Joseph Banigan 


Shipton Green 
41,700 


Para and Manaos* 

Marcial & Co 
77.400 
56,100 
17,1co 
30,600 


1,800 


O. G. 
To Order 


62,100 
35,200 
Ig,0co0 
11,500 

6,400 
22,600 


8,800 
5,700 
11,500 
1,200 
10,500 


223,700 


October Imports 


983, 800 


June Imports 
May Imports... 
April Imports 
March Imports 


Para: 


88,800 19,600 
12,000 


12,500 


329,200 
258,500 
246,600 
36,500 
29,800 


= 


73,700 
61,000 
18,600 


6,500 2,900 


Total, twelve months 


19050 Cages 


* Chiefly from Mandos, 1922 cases being from that port, 


W. R. Grace & Co. (Greytown) 
A. P. Strout (Greytown) 
Haynes & B. Boyle (Greytown) 


Total 


and South 


)rleans 


Dec, 11.—By the Columbia=Colon: 
J. M. Cebal'os & Co. (Guayaquil) 
Baruch & Co 
Jacob Baiz 
RK. F. Cornwell : 
J. Aparicio & Co. (Guatemaia)... 
J. Aparicio & Co ° 
Hoadley & Co... . 
Andreas & Co. (Gre ytown) 
Piza, Nephews & Co. (Panama) 
New York Commercial Co. (South Pacific) 
J. M. Ceballos & Co.(Central American ports) 


Total 


Dec. 13.—By the 
L. Monjo, Jr. & Co 


Yumuri= Vera Cruz : 


Dec. 19.—By the Carib=Truxillo: 
Eggers & Heinlein 

Hoadley & Co 

H. W. Peabody & Co 

A. 8. Lascelles 


Total 
Dec. 19.—By the Hudson=New Orleans : 


J Wilson 

ne . ang, Betts & Co 
J. Worth ; 

Earle Brothers 

A. N. Rotholz 


Total 


5,414 


6,000 
1,800 
1,000 


Dec, 21.—By the City of Pard=Colon; 


G. Amsinck & Co 
Piza, Nephews & Co 
A. Santos & Co 

W. R. Grace & Co.... 


we 


Kuhnhardt & Co. 
Mayer & Co. 


Reimers & Meyer 


January 6.—By the steamer Clement, from Para and Manaos: 


Reimers & Meyer... .. 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co... 
New York Commercial Co. 


September Imports. . . 
August Imports.......... 


February Imports 
January Imports. . 


2,000 | 


2,100 
900 


17,100 


9,000 oede 9,000 





369,600 70,4C0 97,700 4,200 541,900 


7 


41,400 
42,300 
33,500 
7,400 
1,700 


74,500 9,400 
80,100 700 
61,900 27,400 


305,000 
281,600 
262,600 


Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 
Chas. Abrenfeldt & Son... 
Hagemeyer & Brunn...... 


10,200 23,100 


296,100 86,400 I,227,000 


December Imports from P 
November Imports 


3,349,000 


24,140,115 


and 1260 from Para. 


J. Aparicio & Co. .. 
Bock & Co 

Flint & Co.... 

Eggers & Heinlein 
Hirzel, Feltmann & Co.. 
Dumarest Brothers. 
D. A. De Lima & 
Hoadley & Co... 


Co 


+ Munoz& Esprella.. 


F. G. Tomas 
R. Samper. 
To Order.... 


Total 


Dec, 23.—By the Ercelsior= New Orleans : 
To Order ee ee 


Dec, 24.—By the Alene=Cartagena : 


Flint & Co.. 

J. Ferro ..... 

Eggers & Heinlein (Pe ‘ort Limon) 
D. A. De Lima & C« 

Pim, Forwood & Co. . (tor London). 


Total 


DEC 


P. Harmony’s Nephew & Co......... 
H. Marquardt & Co emusne 


Total 


25.—By the Panama=Vera Cruz : 


Total Imports for December 

| Total for November 

| Total for October 
Total for September... 
Total for August 

| Total for July.. 
Total for June 

| Total for May ... 

| Total for April 

| Total for March, 
Total for February 
Total for January.... 


Total for 1893 





